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The Little Child 
IN OUR GREAT CITIES 


We have printed one thousand copies 
of a narrative account of health activi- 
ties for the pre-school child as found in 
24 large cities of the United States. 


This report is based on a study re- 
cently completed by this Association. 


This volume came off the press 
September Ist. It is approximately 
240 pages long and contains 16 full- 
page photographs and 4 charts. 


The book is bound in an attractively 
illustrated heavy paper cover, and is 
printed in large readable type. ‘This 
first edition will be sold at cost. $1.50. 
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The Greatest Picture 
Value Ever Offered 


90 Beautiful and Accurate Color Prints, $2.00 


Described and arranged as a course in Picture Study 
by Albert W. Heckman, Instructor in Fine Arts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Sent on Approval—No deposit required if ordered by School 


Art Extension Society 
New York, N. Y. and Westport, Conn. 
Address orders to Dept. O., Westport, Conn. 

















Founded by Benjamin Franklin in 1728 
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Be the Fairy Godmother 


Imagine that nearby, weed-grown, vacant plot of ground to 
be full of swings and slides, merry-go-rounds and things. 
Wouldn’t it make a perfect paradise for youngsters ? 

But why waste time in wondering how the miracle can be 
performed? You, yourself, can be the fairy godmother. The 
booklet “Planning a Playground” will tell you how. Write 


for it today. 
FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
Potomac & DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Chicage San Francisco 





The Booklet “Planning a Play- 
ground” and Catalog M-9 will 
be sent FREE upon request. 
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Programs for October 


American Education Week and Children’s Book Week are only a month 
away, and each is so important that associations should begin to make prepara- 


ec 





tions at once for a proper observance of them. For Children’s Book Week a ; 

splendid list of suggestions is presented in this issue, and the program for ; 

American Education Week will be found on page 74. And from the high 
school to the pre-school, every association should give a Safe and Sane 

Hallowe’en Party. It is a finely constructive piece of work. 

Let us have this month a program on : 

| k 

| al , . s 

| Books and Education 
Invite your librarian to talk with you on right reading and to tell you 

how your boys and girls are using the library, and to help plan your Book é 

Pageant or play. i 

| Invite your principal to tell you how you can best help in the celebration v 

| of Education Week and what its observance will mean to the school. g 


| } 
| ae eb ohe e& 
| The High School Association bee* 


1. Use the two suggestions given above. 




















0: 
| 2. Discuss with students the celebration, contest or exhibit for Book S 
Week (a, b,c, h, page 76). a 
3. Steering a Safe Course in Extra-School Activities. g 
4. What is Culture? T 
1 
Y Y ° ° e re 
The Grade School Association or Study Circle hi 
1. Use suggestions 1 and 2 as given above. PI 
2. Steering a Safe Course in Extra-School Activities. 
3. Training Our Children for Motor-Age Perils. tes 
| te 
Y . th 
| The Pre-School Circle , 
| 1. What Place Has Punishment in Child Training? (Distribute ques- D 
| tions for discussion. ) Its 
| 2. Children’s Foundation Study Course. (Distribute problems for * 
4 discussion. ) 4 
Either of these Pre-School Programs is enough for one meeting, or even wl 
two. Their value lies in their personal application to the problems in wl 
each home. eu 
the 
RR —— 
i 
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The President's Message 


THE CONGRESS AND EDUCATION 


ee HE rapid and extremely solid growth of the parent-teacher movement is due 
almost entirely to the fact that the association has found its specialty and is 
developing it,” writes Anna Steese Richardson in her brilliant summary of what 
she learned from the conventions of 1925. Mrs. Richardson does not tell us what she 
believes that specialty to be, but if we were asked to define it in one word, we should 
say: Education. 
; Education first of ourselves; to be better fathers, mothers, teachers, citizens. Our 
intimate contact with the schools keeps ever before us the progress made in the methods 
and matter of instruction, the conditions our children must face, and the need for 
keeping our members always abreast of the times. We have learned that “going to 
school”’ is only the opening of a door which must never again be closed, and that, how- 
ever long we may live, we shall never pass “school age.” 

And then education of the educators, if we may venture such a bold statement. 
Through all the years of the past we have been segregated—we in the home and they 
in the school; we in our ignorance and they in their isolation; we not knowing what 
we wanted and they not knowing how to meet their needs. Now the wheels of the 
great system of public instruction have been connected with the dynamo of parent- 

power—and things are moving. ‘This business corporation of parent and teacher is 
| turning a flood of light upon both home and school, and where once we viewed each 
s other as in a glass, darkly, we now see face to face. 

Two years ago the National Congress of Parents and Teachers adopted as one 
of the planks in its platform the duty of “selling education to the American people.” 
Since that time it has made steady and consistent effort to awaken its membership to an 
appreciation of the importance of knowledge, the need of the best teachers in every 
grade, and the necessity of adequate recognition of their professional status and value. 
The organization, offering as it does, unusual opportunities for personal contact and the 
consequent development of a better mutual understanding, has made encouraging prog- 
ress in securing qualified instructors, increased facilities for the training of teachers, 
higher salaries and better living conditions, especially in rural districts, together with 
proper equipment of the schoolhouses and improved conditions in the community in 
which it operates. 








But our membership, now little short of a million, represents a comparatively 
small cross-section of public opinion, and the battle for equal opportunities for both 
teacher and pupil promised to be long in the winning. It is with intense thankfulness, 
therefore, that we see the marshalling of the big battalions to the support of the cause 
in whose success we are so Closely involved. ‘That great woman’s journal, The 
Delineator, with its right of entry into two million homes, its far-reaching influence and 
its lofty idealism, has issued a ringing challenge to the public to come from behind the 
barrier of ignorance and indifference and secure for the teaching profession the honor 
which is its due. 

What force we can lend to this splendid movement, what channels we may open, 
what influences we can set to work, are at the service of these men and women of vision, 
who are going forward in a righteous cause. Let us claim the privilege of serving as an 
auxiliary corps, and whenever and wherever we have opportunity, let us help to find 
the answer to John Dewey’s searching question: 








“Wat Is WRONG WITH EDUCATION ?” 
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THE SUMMER ROUND-UP OF THE CHILDREN 
It has been suggested that the name chosen for this project of sending to school 
children free from remediable defects carries with it the thought of the brutal commer- 
cial Rodeo, which the Congress so heartily condemns. From this might be drawn a 
powerful lesson on how the lesser evil so often over-shadows the greater good. To those 
who live on ranches out in “the great open spaces,” the Round-Up brings a picture of 
the gathering in of the valued stock, the counting of calves or lambs and the careful 
noting of their physical soundness, in preparation for the long, hard winter. If this 
can be done for the dumb beasts of the field, shall we do less for the children of our 
hearts and homes? 
When in the July issue of CH1tL>D WELFARE the Congress was called to enter this th 
campaign, there were those who predicted failure because long preparation seemed th 
necessary to the attainment of success, but to those who had the courage to go forward, o1 
the results already showing must be to them, as they are to the Campaign Director, he 
profoundly gratifying. From Iowa comes the story of a little girl whose first examina- gt 
tion showed an unsuspected eye trouble so serious that blindness would shortly have de 
overtaken her, and who, because of prompt action then taken, has been saved from a ar 
life in darkness. Surely the price has been small for that one great result! And there ki 
are hundreds of others. ar 
It demanded faith and energy and enthusiasm, labor and love, to round up the in 
scattered forces of the Parent-Teacher Associations and give them the summons, and ci 
the task before the local workers was no less arduous, but—‘‘parenthood is a job which de 
takes no vacation,” and many a well-earned holiday was cheerfully given up that the in 
call of the children might be answered. The men and women in city, town and rural ? th 
community who caught the vision, and with magnificent loyalty set about making it a | pr 
reality, verily have their reward in the consciousness of good work well done, in the th 
knowledge of the gift of health and happiness bestowed upon thousands of children, and of 
of the burden lifted from the shoulders of the teachers, our fellow-members, who mi 
through this service will have a new understanding of the true meaning of Parent- to 
Teacher Co-operation. MarcGareTTa WILLIS REEVE. A 
I 
no 
Gi 
me 
of 
far 
It is related of a certain king, that, when embarked on a voyage, sto 
attended by some of his courtiers, and carrying with him some of his no 
treasures, a storm arose, which made it necessary to lighten the ship; of 
whereupon he commanded his courtiers to be thrown overboard, but “a 
saved his money. How is it with parents who are embarked with the 
. fortune and family on this voyage of life; when they need a better thr 
schoolhouse to save their children from ill health, or a better teacher cre 
| to rescue them from immorality and ignorance, or even a slate or a of 
i shilling’s worth of paper to save them from idleness; have we any fro 
| parents amongst us, or have we not, who, under such. circumstances, * 
| will fling the child overboard and save the shilling?—Horace Mann. per 
i eva 
} anc 
| vel 
. 
i 
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TRAINING OUR CHILDREN FOR 
MOTOR AGE PERILS 


BY SIDNEY J. WILLIAMS 


Director, Public Safety Division, National Safety Council 


in arithmetic in any one of many Amer- 

ican schools, you would have seen on 
the blackboard a problem like this: “If 
there were. three children in a family, and 
one of them was hurt by an automobile, 
how many were not hurt?” Or in a higher 
grade: ‘If 85,000 people are killed by acci- 
dents every year, and one-quarter of these 
are children, how many children are 
killed?” Or: “If 583 persons in Chicago 
are killed by automobiles in 1923, and 15 
in Evanston, and if the population of each 
city was so-and-so much, what was the 
death rate per hundred thousand population 
in each city?” You will agree, I think, 
that this is just as good arithmetic as the 
problems we used to struggle with, such as 
the number of square inches in 17 2/7 pieces 
of cloth at 43/8 yards per piece—and of 
much more vital interest to the child of 
today. 

Most people know that many more 
Americans meet death every year in their 
normal pursuits than were killed in the 
Great War. This used to be thought of as 
mostly an industrial problem; the sacrifice 
of life in some of our great industries was 
far too high. Now industry has largely 
stopped this sacrifice. The big problem is 
not in industry, but on the streets in front 
of our own homes—and in the homes them- 
selves. To say that over 20,000 were killed 
by automobiles last year, and a third of 
these, children, and about the same number 
through home accidents, conveys no con- 
crete impression; but when a child of one 
of our friends is run over and killed in 
front of his home, and when we realize how 
easily this might have happened to one of 
our children, the problem becomes vitally 
personal. The slow processes of natural 
evolution do not suffice. Our prehistoric 
ancestors had ons of time in which to de- 
velop new instincts of caution against the 


I you had attended this morning a class 





slowly changing hazards of their world. It 
took nature perhaps 100,000 years to de- 
velop the megatherium, but our modern 
megatherium which roams our streets, now 
numbering almost 18,000,000 and only 
partly domesticated—the automobile—has 
been developed in a generation, and the 
plain fact of the matter is that neither in 
our street facilities, our law enforcement, 
nor our personal self-control have we yet 
fitted ourselves to use in safety and comfort 
this wonderful instrument of business and 
of pleasure. 

What have the schools to do with all 
this? Our school authorities rightly revolt 
against being used to promote the pet propa- 
ganda of every self-appointed “uplifter.” 
The curriculum is “so full of a number of 
things” that the most affable superintendent 
or principal becomes almost homicidal at the 
mere mention of thrift week, clean-up week, 
or any of the other more than fifty-seven 
varieties. 

After years of hesitating experiment, the 
educators themselves have shown us the way 
out from this dilemma—for safety training 
in our schools is being promoted and urged 
today not alone by the National Safety 
Council, but by many of our foremost edu- 
cational authorities. Their first answer is 
this: Introduce safety into the schools not 
in the form of some outsider coming in to 
“talk to the children” once a week or once 
a month, but as an integral part of the daily 
activities of the school. Safety in the teach- 
er’s language becomes “material” for the 
various classes. I have already referred to 
lessons in arithmetic. In the art classes the 
children draw occasionally a safety poster 
instead of the conventional chair or apple 
or house with a tree in front of it. I wish 
I could show you some of the remarkable 
work that has been done and the creative 
originality displayed. In English classes 
they write stories on how a child should 
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cross the street; on fire as a servant and as 
a master; on things to look out for when 
taking care of the baby—and so on. It is 
the easiest thing in the world also to drama- 
tize some of these subjects, because they are 
things that occur in the child’s daily life, 
that come within the scope of his own ex- 
perience—being thus in refreshing contrast 
to so much of the geography, the history, 
the civics, the mathematics, which we ur- 
gently force upon him at second hand. 

This brings me to the second thing that 
our educational leaders say on this subject. 
They say that our whole educational system 
needs to be revised, or at least to be recon- 
sidered. So far, they say, we have been 
training our children for individual success 
in the struggle for existence. As a nation 
of pioneers, that was what we needed, and 
our growth, our material success, show that 
the job was done well. But at the job of 
living together as a nation, how well have 
we done? Our crime waves, our Ku Klux 
Klan, our political corruption, our lynch- 
ings and race wars, our labor battles, our 
slum districts, not to mention our interna- 
tional wars—are these a necessary price that 
we must pay for material prosperity, for 
mass production, for great cities, sky- 
scrapers, automobiles, radio, the opera? 
Learning to live together is the real prob- 
lem of education today, according to men 
like Professor Judd, of Chicago, Professor 
Rugg, of Columbia, and the others who are 
molding our educational policies and 
methods. 

Now, in learning to live together, perhaps 
the very first concrete thing that arises in 
the experience of the child is protection 
against physical injury. “The strong must 
protect the weak’ is abstract. “I must 
help the younger children across the street 
and see that they don’t get hurt,” is con- 
crete. Let me tell you a story of practical 
training in citizenship. In a school which I 
visited in Los Angeles there was an older 
boy of the “hard-boiled” variety, who in- 
sisted on speeding his bicycle down a hill 
past the school to a dangerous corner where 
there was a street car line. The smaller 
boys naturally imitated him. ‘The safety 
committee of the school—a committee of 





school children—called in the offender and 
pointed out to him the error of his ways, 
particularly as setting a bad example to the 
younger children less skillful than himself 
in escaping injury. After strenuous argu- 
ments the boy agreed to reform. ‘The com- 
mittee, however, felt some doubt as to the 
sincerity of his conversion, and the members 
agreed to take turns watching him for one 
week. ‘The watchers reported that the boy 
had kept his promise and he was then dis- 
charged from further observation. 
Another youngster persisted in jay walk- 
ing. When taken to task by the committee, 
he repeatedly promised to mend his ways, 
but always broke the promise. Finally the 
committee ordered him to report the matter 
to his own mother. He said he would, but 
his subsequent actions indicated the con- 
trary. A sub-committee was then appointed 
to call on the mother. ‘They went in the 
evening, stated the case, found that she had 
known nothing about it, and was glad to 
use the various means that mothers have to 
secure obedience from her jay-walking son, 
What is your honest opinion about the 
value of that sort of training, both for indi- 
vidual character and for citizenship in a 
community, as compared with reading 
stories about George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln? We bewail the younger 
generation as irresponsible. No one ever 
learned responsibility through a correspon- 
dence school. Each of us acquired what- 
ever we have of it through personal experi- 
ence. The child’s earliest responsibility, at 
home and at school, is to protect himself 
and his fellows against personal injury and 
disease. The boy who learns to look out 
for the littler ones at street crossings will 
not only be, himself, a safer driver when he 
grows up, but he has begun to learn the 
meaning of service to those weaker than 
himself. The boy who learns that he, 
though agile, still must not do things that 
would be hazardous for others, is not $0 
likely later to vote for a prohibition law and 
then violate it. The child who takes part 
in a case of discipline against another for 
breaking a safety rule made by the children 
themselves through their Junior Safety 
Council has his first lesson in what laws are. 
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The child who votes for a member of his 
class to serve on the Safety Council, or who 
serves, himself, as such representative, is 
learning what representative government is, 
not as a parliamentary exercise in the de- 
bating society, but as a living thing whose 
decisions affect his own daily life. ‘There- 
fore, our educators are not only using safety 
material in the classroom, but are encour- 
aging self-government organizations of the 
children to deal with questions of safety 
and sometimes with a still broader field. 

From the foregoing it is probably already 
evident that we are teaching safety as a 
positive and not a negative thing. We do 
not use the slogan, “Safety First,” now, 
least of all in a school room. In railroad- 
ing, where the phrase originated, “Safety 
First” is a good principle to follow. But as 
a general philosophy of life, “Safety First” 
smacks too much of cowardice and selfish- 
ness. You and I do not want safety-first 
lives ior ourselves nor for our children, nor 
would our children lead such lives anyway, 
for the spirit of childhood is the spirit of 
adventure. ‘The sort of safety training that 
we want in the schools is not in conflict 
with the spirit of adventure. We do not 
say to the child, “You must not do adven- 
turous things,” but we show him how to do 
adventurous things in the right way, which 
is always the safe way. We do not, for 
example, tell him to keep away from the 
water, but we teach him how to swim and 
to save others from drowning if the need 
should arise. No one grudges the sacrifice 
of life, even his own life, in real service or 
real adventure, but most of our sacrifices 
are so unnecessary and so futile! What of 
adventure, what of service, what even of 
personal bravery, is there in being run over 
by a street car or automobile, or having 
one’s clothing ignited by a bonfire? The 
purpose of our safety training is to preserve 
the child from stupid, unnecessary careless- 
ness and ignorance, for the real adventures 
of life. 

Some sort of school safety instruction is 
now being given in several hundred Ameri- 
can cities. In more than fifty of these we 
know that one or more schools are carrying 
out the definite plans which experience has 


proved to be most effective. In St. Louis, 
it has actually resulted in a 50 per cent 
decrease in accidents to school children. In 
Detroit, where the street hazards are so 
very serious, similar work has likewise had 
its effect on the accident rate. Not only 
have we now definite proof that teach- 
ing safety in the schools is practicable and 
effective, but we have an increasing volume 
of the specific methods and materials that 
have been worked out in one school after 
another and are available to those taking up 
the subject in the future. 

As a citizen of Evanston and of a school 
district, I naturally hope that my city will 
not be far behind in this or any other good 
work. What has already been undertaken 
is only a beginning. ‘The street hazards to 
our children in Evanston are not as great 
as in a tenement house district, but they are 
too great to be ignored. Above all, it is the 
positive side of the subject that appeals to 
me as something that you and I want for 
our own children; not a mere series of 
“don'ts,” but a training in recognizing the 
facts of life and living one’s own life in 
acceptance of these facts; a training in dis- 
crimination and judgment to withstand the 
temptations of heedless chance taking, first 
in the field of physical hazard, then of moral 
hazard, so that body and mind may be kept 
whole for the greater adventures of life; 
a training in the great art of living to- 
gether, in the responsibilities and the priv- 
ileges of citizenship of a community. 

This is a matter in which I hope you will 
feel impelled to do more than be politely 
interested. Aside from what each one of 
you can do with respect to your own chil- 
dren—which is quite another story—you as 
an organization have a peculiar influence as 
well as a peculiar interest in the schools. 
Many school systems are not large enough 
to have, as some cities, a special safety super- 
visor. The school officials are burdened 
with many duties. If you think that this 
thing is worth doing, will you show your 
interest and support ina tangible way? Will 
you see for yourselves what is now being 
undertaken at your school, and if you approve 
it, will you take steps to insure its con- 
tinuation in all the schools of your district ? 
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Unconscious Teaching 


BY LYDIA’ LION ROBERTS 


ce LIKE my two teachers this year better 

[e« the teacher I had last year,” said 

a little schoolgirl to her mother one 

day. “Our last-year teacher didn’t speak 
so sweet to us as the others do.” 

In my own mind I admitted that the 
child was right, for I had noticed the 
same fault on my visits to the schoolroom. 
The “last-year teacher’s” manner was al- 
ways impatient, and in her voice was a re- 
proachful intolerance bordering on cross- 
ness. This was not the wisest way to deal 
with small pupils, though I realize that 
there is much cause for weariness in trying 
to train these babies. ‘The little folks will 
do twice as much for a teacher who speaks 
“sweet” to them, and they do appreciate the 
teacher with a sympathetic voice and an 
understanding way, who yet keeps a firm 
control of the situation. 

* * . * 


“Our teacher is so good,” said another 
child, “she says what she is really in school 
for is just to help us. She says we must 
remember to do our best and that she is 
right there to help.” 

That teacher got fine results from her 
group and there was a pleasant atmosphere 
in the room. 

* * * * * 

“She makes me shiver, mama, and I for- 
get my lessons,” wailed a little girl in the 
fourth grade. The teacher often lost her 
temper over the unruly boys, and her harsh, 
loud voice berated the pupils until they were 
confused. This child learned very little 
in that grade but in the next grade she 
was one of the best in the class because she 
was under a teacher of different type. 

By her very voice, musical or discordant, 
the teacher is aiding her pupils to learn or 
is making it hard for them. It is im- 
portant that children learn lessons from 
books, but it is equally necessary that they 
learn self control and serenity from the per- 
son who is before them five hours a day. 


It is not only by voice or mannerisms 
that teachers influence the impressionable 
material at the desks, the children who are 
watching, listening and sizing up charac- 
teristics each day. It is also by the moral 
and spiritual atmosphere that children are 
influented. When I hear the Nineteenth 
Psalm read in church it takes me back to 
the first fifteen minutes of schooldays in the 
fifth grade. I can feel again the hush in 
the room as we sat with folded hands and 
expectant faces when our teacher opened 
her Bible for the morning reading. One 
of her favorite readings was this Psalm, 
and again I hear her low, clear voice care- 
fully enunciating the beautiful words, and 
the rise and fall of the feeling she put into 
the wonderful song. ‘The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God,” and in the silence 
of the sunny room, while the clock ticked 
solemnly and distinctly, I caught just for an 
instant, a brief, wondering, childish glimpse 
of the “glory,” passing over us. I memo- 
rized the Psalm that year from her reading, 
and it has sung in my heart ever since. 

I never forgot the teacher who aroused 
my interest in flowers. She described them 
so vividly that I grew excited over pistils 
and stamens, and began to realize the won- 
derful parts of a tiny blossom. It was be- 
cause of this teaching that later when we 
had to memorize the verse, “If I could know 
what you are, all in all”—‘I should know 
what God and man are—” I understood 
the underlying meaning. This teacher got 
us to talking about nature. She urged us 
to weave fancies about nature and to tell 
her our ideas. 

Caterpillars became an object of surprise 
to me instead of a terror. The teacher said 


there was beauty in them, and I stopped on 
my way to school to study the wriggling 
creatures and found the beauty. She called 
our attention to their colors and odd shapes, 
so sometimes I slid one on a leaf or a bit of 
paper and took it to the teacher, 
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der now if she appreciated my devotion, 
as expressed in caterpillars, but at least she 
helped me partially to overcome the horror 
of crawling things. Our class learned the 
usual lessons and in addition we began to 
have a limited idea that the world is full of 
a number of things and that many of them 
are beautiful. 
* * . * * 

“You make a bed very neatly, my dear,” 
said a visitor in the family, watching a 
young girl’s work before she left for school. 

“My school teacher taught me the correct 
way to make a bed,” replied the girl with a 
laugh at the idea. ‘About three times a 
week our teacher takes a few minutes in 
the morning to talk with us about things. 
One morning she asked how many knew 
how to make a bed properly, and then she 
told us about her own funny efforts when 
she was a child. She made it real interest- 
ing and then told us exactly how to do it 
and why, so I came home and tried it, and 
now I rather like to do it.” 

-Bed-making was not in the regular course 
of lessons, but was just a bit of that teacher’s 
personality and its influence on her class. 
She took up all kinds of work and touched 
on the problems in the lives of the boys 
and girls; and by her interesting, humorous 
way of approaching her subjects many of 
her wise words fell on good ground and 
bore fruit in the young people’s lives. Anec- 
dotes, explanations, little glimpses of their 
own experience, make teachers seern more 
like real, human beings to the pupils. This 
teacher mentioned had the gift of talking 
with her class instead of seeming to be a 
superior being stuffed with black marks 
likely to explode on report cards, who talked 
only to her inferiors. 

Not long ago two friends were discussing 
the old fashioned word, “lady.” “I can 
tell you what the word meant to me when 
I went to school,” said one woman. “One 
of my first ideals of being a lady came from 
watching my teacher. Her voice was low 
and sweet, her eyes were calm and pleasant, 
and when she walked across the room 
her step was graceful and assured. I 
thought if I could ever be like that teacher 
I should be absolutely perfect. If she was 


aroused by some meanness in the class, her 

dignity was impressive, but she never raised 

her voice, and merely arched eyebrows, and 

a quiet but sufficient reproof settled the 

offenders. Her room was always orderly, 

and she never seemed to have any bad boys. 
There was a quiet power about her that 

kept order and yet did not detract from her 

lovableness.” 

“T remember the ‘grand old man,’ of 
our school,” said the other woman. “He 
was the master of the school and looked it, 
with his silvery hair and long, white beard. 
One of the boys who had been called a 
‘wild one’ in other classes was talking with 
me recently while his own children listened 
eagerly to their father’s reminiscences, and 
he said, ‘Wasn’t he some teacher! Always 
square and fair, but his voice could roll like 
thunder. Everyone liked that man!’ ” 

Those memories lasted long after arith- 
metic and grammar rules were forgotten, 
for the influence of a truly fine, spiritual 
life is stronger than material things. It is 
not only the required lessons that are learned 
by the whispering, giggling, tormenting 
groups before them. It is the way the 
teacher meets a difficulty, the way a man is 
a gentleman under all conditions and the 
way a woman is a lady under trying cir- 
cumstances that makes a personality an up- 
lifting influence for all time. 

* * . * * 

“T am so glad when I get a class from her 
room,” a teacher said to me in speaking of 
another teacher. ‘They not only know 
their lessons but they are orderly and polite; 
they show a cheerful spirit and a willing- 
ness to do their best. I can tell in a minute 
when pupils come from her room. She 
seems to have an influence on them which 
is different from that of some other 
teachers.” 

The teacher had given of the gift of her 
spirit and it had left its mark. 

Young folks must worship and imitate. 
Every mother and father has cause for deep 
gratitude when a child gives his innocent 
young adoration to a fine teacher who has 
an influence on that child’s mental, moral 
and spiritual life—not only for five hours 
a day, but for all the years to come. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK—1925 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1925 
CONSTITUTION Day 
The Constitution is the bulwark of democracy and 
opportunity. 

1. Unity, justice, tranquility, defense, welfare 
and liberty. 

2. Our Constitution guarantees these rights. 

3. Our Constitution is the expression of the will 
of the people. 


4. One Constitution, one Union, one Flag, one 
History. 


Slogans: Ballots, not bullets. 
Know the Constitution. 
Visit your schools today. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1925 
PATRIOTISM DAY 


The Flag of the United States of America is the 
symbol of the ideals and institutions of our Republic. 


1. Our Flag insures the sanctity of life and the 
security of property. 

2. Quickens the sense of public duty. 

3. Voting is the primary duty of the patriot. 

4. Our national honor must be preserved from 
unjust attack. 


Slogans: America first. 
Vote at all elections. 
Visit your schools today. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 138, 1925 
SCHOOL AND TEACHER Day 


It is not too much to say that the need of civilization 
is the need of teachers.—CaLvin COOLIDGE. 


. The teacher is a nation builder. 

. The school is the foundation of democracy 

. Provide for the needs of your schools. 

. Trained teachers require adequate compen- 
sation. 

The teaching of patriotism is the duty of all 
public servants. 
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Slogans: The better the teacher, the better the 
school. 
Visit your schools today. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1925 
CONSERVATION AND THRIFT Day 


The forests of America, however slighted by man, must 
have been a great delight to God.—JoHN Murr. 


1. Conserve our national resources. 
2. Prevent forest fires. 


3. Industry and thrift spell prosperity. 
4. Saving insures happiness. 
Slogans: Plant a tree. 


Work and save. 
Visit your schools today. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1925 
Know Your ScHoo, Day 
Progressive civilization depends upon progressive 
education. 
1. Schools must progress with the times. 
2. Preparation for modern-day life demands a 
broader course of study. 


3. The school must be kept abreast of science 
and invention. 


4. A little invested in education saves much ex- 
pended on crime, poverty and disease. 


Slogans: Good schools for all communities. 
Make your schools livable. 
Visit your schools today. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1925 
COMMUNITY AND HEALTH Day 


Physical education means health and strength. 


1. The school is a community center. 

2. Equality of opportunity for every American 
boy and girl. 

3. Public library service for every community, 

4. Proper food and rest for children. 

5. A health officer for every community. 

6. Adequate parks for city, State and Nation. 

S 


logans: A square deal for the country boy and 
girl. 
A sound mind in a sound body. 
Visit your neighbor today. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1925 
For Gop AND CouNTRY Day 


Religion, morality and education are necessary for 
good government. 


1. Education in the home. 
2. Education in the school. 
3. Education in the church. 


Slogans: A Godly nation cannot fail. 
Visit your church today. 


Ministers of all denominations are urged to preach 
a sermon on education, either morning or evening. 
All communities are urged to’hold mass meetings. 
Local school authorities, posts of the American Legion 
state educational institutions and officers of civic an 
other co-operating organizations will be glad to furnish 
speakers. 


Persons preparing programs or addresses may obtain from: American Legion, Indianapolis, Indiana, sug- 
gains for speakers and other material; National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 


ashington, D. C., 


a Research Bulletin giving facts on the program; United States Bureau of Education, Wash- 


ington, D. C., broadsides and other material on Education Week. 
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Children’s Reading 


Prepared by the National Committee on Children’s Reading of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, in co-operation with Children’s Book Week, 1925. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAM Topics 

It is recommended that the Parent-Teacher Associations have programs at their 
meetings which include talks by booklovers on subjects such as: 
. The Value of Good Books in the Home. 
Owning Books and Borrowing Books. 
A Glimpse into a Few of the Modern Novels. 
Books for Children that Every Parent Should Know. 
The Psychology of a Child’s Reading. 
Book Appreciations of a Grown-up Boy. 
Teaching Children through Pleasure-Reading. 
Boys’ Books from a Father’s Point of View. 
Girls’ Books from a Mother’s Point of View. 
How to Pick the Right Book for a Child in Regard to His Tastes. 
Giving the Child a Chance to Choose His Own Books from the Right 

Assortment of Books. 
. Nature Study Books from a Mother’s Point of View. 
. Books We Read when We Were Your Age. (A Mother to Her Daughter.) 
. Books as Recreation for the Children. 
. Books for the Home Library from a Teacher’s Standpoint. 
. Books for the School Library from a Parent’s Standpoint. 
. A Comparison of the Present-Day ‘Tastes in Reading with Those of Twenty 

Years Ago. 
18. Illustrations in Books as ‘‘Bait”’ to the Children to Read Good Books. 
19. Definite Impressions that the Reading of Good Books Has Given My Child. 
(By a Mother or Father.) 

20. ‘The Kind of Books that Children Ask for at Various Ages. 
21. What Makes a Good Book for Children. 
22. Values in Children’s Reading. 
23. Children’s Poetry. 
24. Training the Imagination through Reading. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


These suggestions are given in detail with the idea that they will help every 
school, every teacher, each parent and each child. Out of these suggestions, we hope 


that your organization will find many ways and methods to carry on its work in each 
town. 


1. Book Clubs. 


A special book club could be formed to include all the boys and girls of school age, 
with smaller groups of boys and girls of near-age in the same group. One parent or 
one teacher could be chosen to supervise or to “advise” each group in the selection of 
reading. These groups should meet once or twice a week and be called Reading Clubs. 
The supervisor could read to the group or the children could read to each other. 
Selection of material to be read could be guided by the supervisor, but the children 
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should be allowed the chance for decision. The supervisors should also have meetings 
with each other to discuss methods of procedure, and should make reports to the 
Parent-Teacher Association in the town. The women’s clubs could form these groups, 
At the end of each month meetings of the groups as an entire club should be arranged, 
at which special features such as the following might be presented: 

(a) A book play (written by the children themselves). 

(b) A masquerade party, in which the children represent various books, or charac- 
ters found in books. A prize for the best interpretation of a book could be given, and 
the prize should be, appropriately, a book. Another prize could be given to the one 
guessing the greatest number of titles of books or characters of books represented. 

(c) A charge of admission could be asked of outsiders to come to this meeting or 
entertainment, the proceeds of which would go to buying books for the library or the 
schools, or even books for the club itself. 

(d) A lecture or talk by the librarian of the children’s room in the town library, 
or by one who loves both children and books. 

(e) “The Book I Like Better Than Any I Have Read,” an informal talk by a 
boy or girl. 

(f) The Girl Scout and Boy Scout clubs and the Camp Fire Girl clubs ought to 
have something to contribute to the entertainment about their scout and campfire books. 

(g) The parents and teachers might contribute something to the program by talks 
on such subjects as “What We Read When We Were Your Age.” 

(h) A book pageant. 


2. Posters. 


Posters especially designed to attract the young reader should be placed in the 
libraries, in the schools, in the churches and in the local bookstores. Competition among 
the school children can be arranged for designing book posters, and a prize of a book 
given to the one who has made the best poster. 


3. Book-plates. 


In one school in Massachusetts the competition for the best book-plate was won 
by a student in the senior class of the high school. The student was presented with a 
book on art for the prize, and the book-plate is now used as the standard book-plate on 
all the books used in that school. 


4. Story-telling. 


In Dallas, Texas, there was a successful story-telling class arranged which met 
every day except Saturday in the kindergarten department of the town library, at which 
two members of the senior class told stories to the younger children for an hour or so 
after the school classes were dismissed. 


5. Book Covers. 


Schools often have a real problem to keep their books in presentable condition. A 
competition for the best book cover design could be started as an interest for the chil- 
dren, to increase or stimulate their pride in the appearance of their books. 


6. Character Pictures by Children. 


In the art classes of the schools, the children could draw for competition pictures 
of characters found in the books they read. If this finds enthusiasm in the hearts of 
the younger children, let them cut out the pictures and mount them on cardboard so 
that they will stand, much like the cardboard soldiers. Several children working on 
one book in this manner would develop a sense of arranging a scene which they read in 
‘a book, and from that would readily develop the idea of a book play. 
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; 7. Moving Pictures. 

. With the present-day interest in moving pictures, most boys and girls know what 

’ a scenario is. Let the older pupils try their ability at writing a scenario of some ~ 
’ good book. 


Arrange with managers of local moving-picture houses to give film productions 
based on good books, with special notice to the school children. 


8. Book Cases. 


In any town where there is a manual training teacher, have an arrangement with 
him to let the boys make book cases. ‘The book cases could be for personal use or 
r for the schools. 





e 9, Character Posters. 

In Chattanooga, Tennessee, attractive posters were made for Children’s Book 

ys Week, with colored illustrations clipped from paper book covers and advertising 
matter, which included a beautiful and artistic display of almost every character well 
° known in the children’s fiction field. 
to 10. Illustrations. 
$. Prizes could be offered for the best poster illustrations of fictional characters. 
7 11. Essays. 
Essays on the following might be helpful as suggestions: 

a. The characters I like best in the books I have read. 

b. Scenes from books I have read. 
he § c. A biography which I would like to have in my library. 
ng d. The best book about travels I have ever read. 
ok ‘e. The best novel I have ever read. 

f. The best historical novel I have ever read. 

g. The kind of books I should like to buy. 

Prizes could be offered in a contest on any of the above topics, the most appro- 
be priate prize being a book selected with regard to the winner’s age and preference 
‘ in books. 
on 

12. Special Book Tables in the School Rooms. 
A teacher should have in her room a table that stands rather low and is easy to 
teach, on which she should have books on fiction, travel, history, girls’ books on sewing 
net and cooking, boys’ books on mechanics, radio, electricity and engineering. She should 
ich keep lists of the books which they read out of this selection, reports to be given once 
E. a week, keeping the idea in mind that the boys and girls read any of those books on 
the table which appeal to them individually. She should change the selection of books 
once a week, having a new set laid out, so that the children’s curiosity will be continu- 
A ally aroused (this special collection to be selected from the school library). 
hil- 13. Book Stores. 

Book stores should be informed of the interest that the teachers and parents have 
in the individual ownership of books by children. They should be urged to make 
special exhibits of children’s books, with appeals that will attract the children to buy 

ures . A . . ‘ . . " 

a their own books and to have a feeling of pride in starting their own libraries. 

1 so 14. Book Banks. 

Fors If the teacher is particularly progressive, she can arrange each week for “book- 

d in paying day,” on which the children pay a few pennies toward a book. After a few 
weeks the child will find that he has put enough money in the book-saving bank at 
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school to buy that wonderful book he has been gazing at in the store window. Some- 
times banks will co-operate in an educational plan of this kind and will issue book- 


bank books. 


15. Cataloging. 


Children can be taught how to catalogue their own libraries, so that they will 
develop a better sense of caring for their own books and will realize the value in 


cataloging at the libraries. 


16. Book Plays. 


Have the children compete in writing a play on a well-known book. 


REFERENCE LIST 

Barnes, Walter, comp. Types of Children’s 
Literature. World Book, 1919. $1.50. 
Conkling, Mrs. G. H. Imagination and Chil- 
dren's Reading, second edition, revised and en- 
larged. Hampshire Book Shop, Inc., 1922. 50c. 
Dunn, F. W. Interest Factors in Primary 
on Material. ‘Teachers’ College, 1921. 
1.60. 

Field, Mrs. E. M. The Child and His Book. 
Wells Gardner. $1.50. 

Hunt, C. W. What Shall We Read to the 
Children? Houghton, 1915. $1.00. 

Jordan, A. M. Children’s Interests in Read- 
ing. Teachers’ College, 1921. $1.90. 

Lee, G. S. Child and the Book. Putnam, 
1907. $1.00. 

Lowe, Orton. Literature for Children. Doran, 
1923. $2.00. 

Moore, A. C. New Roads to Childhood. 
Doran, 1923. $2.00. Roads to Childhood. 


‘ Doran, 1920. $1.50. 


Moses, M. J. Children’s Books and Reading. 
Kennerley, 1907. $1.50. 

Olcott, F. J. Children’s Reading. Houghton, 
1917. $1.25. 

Stevens, D. H., comp. Home Guide to Read- 
ing. Drake, 1920. $1.50. 

Hazeltine, A. L., comp. Library Work with 
Children. Wilson, 1917. (Classics of Ameri- 
can Librarianship.) $1.50. 

Curry, C. M., and Clippinger, E. E. Cuhil- 
dren’s Literature. Rand, 1921. $3.50. 

Terman, L. M., and Lima, Margaret. Chil- 
dren’s Reading. Appleton, 1925. 

The books listed above contain good lists for 
purchase. 


ARTICLES FOR PROGRAM USE 


Better Books for Children and Young Peo- 
ple. E. P. Street. Pub. Libraries, 29: 335-7, 
July, 1924. : 

Books for Girls of the Difficult Age. A. C. 
Cook. Pub. Libraries, 29: 331-3, July, 1924. 

Children’s Books, Old and New. E. S. Mc- 
Cubrey. Pub. Libraries, 29: 333-5, July, 1924. 

Guiding Children’s Choice in Reading. F. H. 
Kelly. Library Journal, 49: 627-8, July, 1924. 

Why Boys’ Books? C. B. Kelland. II. Satur- 
day Evening Post, 192:11, June 16, 1923. 

Books for Boys. A. B. De Mille. National 
Education Association, 1922: 1018-27. 

Child’s Own Reading. F. G. Melcher. Na- 
tional Education Association, 1922: 1039-42. 


Getting the Boy to Read. H. V. Coryell. I], 
Good Housekeeping, 77:33, October, 1923. 

Right Reading for Children. J. Martin. Out- 
look, 135: 504-5, November 21, 1923. 

What Children Are Reading Today. Ladies’ 
Home Journal, 40:32, November, 1923. 

What Makes a Book Worth Reading? The 
Boy’s Point of View. H. V. Coryell. Outlook, 
133:319, February 14, 1923. . 

When Children Read for Fun. J. L. Green, 
School and Soc., 16:614-16, 17:390-2; Novem- 
ber 25, 1922; April 7, 1923. 

Giving the Young Person a Book. L. H. Sea- 
man. Bookman, 60:300-3, November, 1924. 

International Friendship Through Children’s 
Books. C. W. Hunt. National Education Asso- 
ciation Journal, 14: 166, May, 1925. 

Reviewing of Children’s Books. A. C. Moore, 
Bookman, 61: 325-31. 

Books to Grow On, for Children in Grades 
One to Eight. National Education Association 
Journal, 13: 346, December, 1924. 


SOME USEFUL PRINTED LIsTs OF Books 


(Order directly from the organizations which 
publish these.) 

Gifts for Children’s Book-Shelves; a list of 
books compiled by the Children’s Librarians 
Section, American Library Association, 1923; 3 
cents each; 100 copies, $2.00. American Library 
Association, 78 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

A Boys’ Book List. Eight copies, for 25 cents; 
100, $1.00; 500, $3.00. American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1925. 

A Girls’ Book List. Eight copies for 25 cents; 
100, $1.00; 500, $3.00. 1925. 

The Book-Shelf for Boys and Girls. A list of 
books selected by Clara W. Hunt, superinten- 
dent of children’s work, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary; Ruth G. Hopkins, librarian of the Poly- 
technic Preparatory School, Brooklyn, and 
Franklin K. Mathiews, librarian of the Boy 
Scouts of America, 1925. 10 cents each; 100 
copies, $6.00. R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th 
St., New York City. 

Graded List of Books for Children. Compiled 
by the Elementary School Committee of the 
Library Department of the National Education 
Association, 1922. $1.25. American Library 
Association. 


Graded List of Stories to Tell or Read 


Aloud. Compiled by Harriot E. Hassler ‘and 
Carrie E. Scott, 1923. 35 cents. American Lr 
brary Association. 
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Books to Grow On. 1922. 10 cents each. 
Public Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Books for Boys. Rotary Club list of books 
for boys from four to sixteen, grouped accord- 
ing to years. Selected for Rotary Club of New 
York by Myron T. Scudder, James Roe and 
John Martin. Eight copies, 25 cents; 100, $1.00; 
500, $3.00. American Library Association. 

Two Hundred Books for a Model Home 
Library. 1923. Postage. Better Homes, Inc., 
1653 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. 

One Hundred Worth-While Books. A list 
based on the opinion of ninety-six men and 
women as to their favorite volumes, “books that 
have been read, re-read and remembered long- 
est.” Compiled by A. Horton, Spokane, Wash. 
Eight copies, 25 cents; 100, 90 cents; 500, $2.50. 
American Library Association. 
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Tentative Reading List. New Jersey Public 
Library Commission, State House, Trenton, N. J. 
Five cents for postage. 

Reading List for Boys, Reading List for Girls, 
Poetical Literature for Boys and Girls, and 
other lists of books published by the Home Edu- 
cational Division, Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Free. 

Attractive Inexpensive Children’s Books. 
Mimeographed. Headquarters, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., Washington, D. C. Two cents for postage. 

Other lists can be secured from the local 
library, the county library, state library, state 
library commission or state chairman of chil- 
dren’s reading of the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion, or the American Library Association. 


SCHOOL CREDITS FOR HOME 
READING 


A New “fersey Experiment 


A Plan of Credits and Certificates for Outside Reading Recommended by County 
Superintendents and Helping Teachers of New Jersey 


SURVEY. of the state has shown the need 
of giving an educational standing to 
and a more definite conception of the 

value of outside reading. ‘The following 
system of credits and certificates for out- 
side reading was evolved to meet this need 
and to lead to more reading and a higher 
standard of selection of reading material as 
well as to reading with more understanding. 

Upon investigation of state systems and 
city systems in this and other states it was 
found that similar plans of credits and cer- 
tificates had such effect and the further 
effect of increasing 'the child’s love of read- 
ing and ability to comprehend reading in 
school. 

Requirements for credit: 

I. Pupils in grades IV to VIII inclusive 
may receive credit of one point for each 
book read in addition to the regular class 
assignments in reading. 

II. The maximum number of points 
shall be ten. Such credits shall be added to 
the yearly class mark in reading or in 
English as may be approved in advance by 
the City or County Superintendent for the 
schools under his supervision. 


III. A reading certificate shall be 


awarded at the end of the year to each child 
who shall have read at least ten books 
during the school year. 

IV. Books must be selected from lists 
approved by the New Jersey Public Library 
Commission and the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

V. No credit shall be given nor certifi- 
cate awarded unless the teacher and prin- 
cipal shall be satisfied that the pupil has 
read each book for which credit is claimed. 

Nore: It is suggested that the pupils 
submit to the teacher and principal either 
an oral or written report of each book read 
for credit. Some of the oral reports should 
be made to class also. 

The following subjects are suggestive for 
the oral and written reports: 


Why I Like THE Book. 

Wuy I Do Nor LIKE THE Book. 
Tue Person I Likep BEst. 
Tue Person I Likep THE LEAST. 
Tue Most EnJoyep INCIDENT. 
THE FUNNIEST PART. 


Nore: Certificates will be furnished the 
County Superintendent from whom they 
may be obtained. 
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MUSIC AS A VITAL FORCE IN 
EDUCATION 


BY RUTH HALLER OTTAWAY 


National Chairman, Committee on Music 


, PART I 


MUSIC IN CITY, TOWN AND RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


USIC as taught in city schools has 
M made rapid progress. In many 

cities every school boasts an or- 
chestra, teachers of instruments are in the 
schools and credits for outside study are 
established; music appreciation, history, 
harmony, and even composition are now 
taught in the latter case not only with sur- 
prising, but often with amazingly good 
results. Children are examined individually 
to ascertain whether they will make lis- 
teners or performers, and are taught ac- 
cordingly. Symphony orchestras, the finest 
in the country, are giving children’s con- 
certs accompanied or preceded by talks ex- 
plaining the orchestral instruments, the 
musical numbers, and what it is all about. 
Children are learning to listen with their 
ears and minds, and not with their mouths 
as do many chatting adults who, the moment 
music begins, are inspired to great conver- 
sational heights. Children are learning to 
love music, to thrill at the sound of the 
great symphony, and best of all, are finding 
that this vast realm of beauty is for them, 
and not a mysterious boresome thing de- 
signed only for the peculiar and pedantic 
“high-brow.” If we live in the city, and 
our children are not getting all of this, we 
must blame ourselves. 

All honor to our sincere, sacrificial 
teachers than whom none are greater mis- 
sionaries, but symphony lecturers to school- 
children have been heard to say: “It is the 
awful truth that the supervisor of music 
in this great city and the assistants come to 
the symphony concerts only when we send 
complimentary tickets.” Apparently “a little 
child shall lead” both teachers and parents. 

So much for the great opportunities in the 
city, but what of the rural schools and 
towns? In one state alone, there are eight 


thousand one-room rural schools without 
music instruction of any kind. One needs 
to behold but once a class demonstration 
of music by a country school with a teacher 
who has been trained in the county normal 
school to teach music, as well as the other 
subjects of study, to see the grace, rhythm, 
and mental rebirth of many awkward girls, 
and particularly boys, whose entire attitude 
to the universe was changed, who now 
“tuned-in” with life, instead of shying at it 
doggedly with perplexed diffidence. The 
phonograph is the missionary of music the 
world over, and certainly in the rural 
schools where the teacher who cannot per- 
form musically can follow a county normal 
course prescribed with the use of the phono- 
graph, which leads the children in singing, 
dancing and exercise. (Send to State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan for Rural School Course of Music 
with the Phonograph. ) 

In many towns there are no supervisors 
of music, no school orchestras, no teachers 
of instruments in the town other than of 
the piano, and no instrumental instruction 
in the schools. Musical advantage is nil. 
Towns are progressing rapidly with the 
present movement from city to suburb. 
Parents are not willing to deprive their 
children of advantages enjoyed by city youth. 
To meet the situation our associations of 
parents and teachers are calling supervisors 
from neighboring towns or cities to tell 
how music is taught, how orchestras are 
formed, what the cost of equipment will 
be, and the cost of pianos and phonographs 
and other instruments and necessary music 
paraphernalia proves to be one-third of the 
cost of the apparatus for manual training. 
(Send for Glenn Woods’ notable work on 
how to organize “School Orchestras and 
Bands,” with full lists of suitable music. 
Oliver Ditson Co., Boston.) 
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CHILD 


MUSIC AS A HOBBY 


The United States leads all other nations 
by a tremendous margin in its percentage 
of crime, as well as in the average daily 
wage for the same labor. High wages go 
with shorter hours, and greater leisure to 
do the devil’s bidding. More money, less 
work, and not the ghost of an idea how to 
spend leisure time, except in a mad whirl 
of unsatisfying pleasure-seeking, is threaten- 
ing the stability of our nation. Through 
music we can give our fine, red-blooded 
young people an outlet for their energies 
during adolescence which will keep them 
out of mischief, and in touch with whole- 
some life. How much better to be blowing 
a horn, or even with but fair success to be 
rasping away at a fiddle than to be taking 
as a steady diet such screen commonplaces 
as “The Lure of Woman,” or such so- 
called true stories as “The Healing Power 
of Love.” We teach our children how to 
work, how to endure routine, but all too 
often fail to reach the spirit, to engender 
love for a subject. Music strikes directly 
into the depths of the emotional nature, and 
may become a life-long asset which will 
close the doors of temptation and open the 
doors of opportunity. Any wholesome 
hobby is a blessing, but one which gives at 
once mental stimulation, soul uplift, pleasant 
association, and self-expression is unparal- 
leled by any other. Instrumental instruction 
in the schools, school orchestras and choruse 
answer this need for all children; and no 
oly for the favored few who can afi is 

A pro usiness man recently made 
acommon plaint: “They made a great mis- 
take in my education. I was taught nothing 
but how to make a living, and I don’t know 
how to enjoy anything else.” 

A Cleveland news item stated that a 
certain man had mixed paint for the Wil- 
liams Paint Company for fifty years when 
he was pensioned and permitted to with- 
draw, highly honored for his faithful serv- 
ice. Three days later he was found back in 
his old place puddling with the paints be- 
cause, as he explained, he knew of nothing 
else in the world that would interest him. 

Work is a preventive of and a panacea 
for almost all ills. Nevertheless, are not 
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work and material reward a means to an 
end? After a day of hard labor, when the 
hours of leisure have come, what then is the 
great consummation? After years of high- 
tensioned devotion to work, when at last the 
hard-earned leisure arrives when we intend 
“to enjoy life,” what do we enjoy? Ought 
not our educational system to forestall 
vacuity and a dazed inability to appreciate, 
or even be interested in, those forms. of 
human expression which most nearly ap- 
proximate the divine, and make life an in- 
exhaustible mine of riches undreamed ? 


WHAT ASSOCIATIONS CAN DO TO AD- 
VANCE THE CAUSE OF MUSIC 


With conviction that music is vital in 
education and in life, the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers can use its influence 
to greater advantage than any other or- 
ganization in America. Let us vigorously 
champion music as one of our most beautiful 
and most important lines of service by— 

1. Appointing a chairman of music in 
each association. 

2. Having music at every meeting, and 
an explanation of the music presented. 

3. Singing our state Congress song, the 
“Mother’s Hymn” by Helen Grinnell 
Mears (C. W. Thompson, 77 Providence 
Street, Boston); or “America, the Beauti- 
ful,” at every meeting. 

4. Petitioning the school board for a 
supervisor of music or for a teacher of 
violin and other instruments in the schools. 

5. Asking the local supervisor of music 
and school superintendent to put on a Music 
Memory Contest (send to State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michi- 
gan, for John W. Beattie’s, 1925, Twenty- 
five Graded Lists of Music Memory Selec- 
tions). 

6. Presenting and studying Music Mem- 
ory numbers in meetings. 

7. Inviting grade and high-school music 
groups to perform in meetings. 

8. Arranging for a demonstration of class 
teaching of instruments. 

9. Asking the supervisor of music to talk 
at a meeting, explaining the outline of music 
work for each grade, and what special help 
she needs. 
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10. Arranging for talks at school as- 
semblies or chapel exercises by music cele- 
brities or others on the importance of music. 

11. Buying instruments for loan to chil- 
dren in school orchestras, and uniforms, or 
music, if the school-board cannot be per- 
suaded to make these purchases. 

12. Petitioning the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for a State Super- 
visor of Music (most important). 

13. Sponsoring community choruses and 
bands. 

14. Helping to purchase phonographs and 
records for schools. 

15. Knowing what is being done in 
music in our schools, showing an interest in 
it, and sponsoring music both in the home 
and in the school. 

16. Reading the National Music Out- 
line, and carrying out the projects and pro- 
grams suggested. 

17. Demanding of the State Department 
of Public Instruction that books on music 
be included in the lists for Reading Courses 
for Teachers and Pupils. 

18. Reading books on music (list of pop- 
ular volumes on music, compiled from the 
Opinions of Famous Musicians and Edu- 
cators in folder called, ‘““I'wo-Foot Book 
Shelf on Musical Subjects,” National 


Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
45 West 45th Street, New York City). 
19. Forming junior music clubs, quar- 
tettes, and orchestras, and giving emblems 
for good work. 
20. Commending radio stations by per- 
sonal letter for broadcasting good music. 
All of these practical things we can do, 
if we but grasp the significance of the fact 
that the great problem of the present gener- 
tion is not a mechanical problem, but a 
cultural problem; if we believe that “The 
reapplication of love to life is the greatest 
practical problem before us, on the solution 
of which the future of Western civilization 
depends,” that “Cultural progress depends 
upon a system of education which adds to 
the capacity of the individual to be happy as 
well as efficient, the need of which is little 
understood in this country.” (Atlantic 
Monthly, April, 1925. George W. Alger.) 
Further, we must take up our mission 
fervently, for “We who care deeply about 
the arts,” as says the Irish poet, William 
Butler Yeats, “find ourselves the priest- 
hood of an almost forgotten faith, and we 
must, I think, if we would win the people 
again, take upon ourselves the method and 
the fervor of a priesthood.” 


If it is a proud thing to be the mother of a man, it must be a proud thing to be a 


mother to men. 


If a woman is wonderful who adopts and develops one child, she must 
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be wonderful when she has charge of the development of twenty or forty or a hundred 
for the greater part of a waking day. If a woman can rule her own spirit in caring fora 
family of three or five, she is a rare and fine being; then it must be a fine and rare being 
who can rule her own spirit in directing the development of a room full all day long. 
In short, the modern school-teacher, if she lives up to her work, must be a wonderful 
woman, a rare and fine being, fulfilling a proud task. * * * The school mother 
can no more be dreaded and cartooned and ridiculed than can a mother. The school 
mother is bound to be revered and loved in any community which she enriches. 


ENRICHES 
The old 


The new idea of 


That is her job—to enrich the community by enriching human lives. 
idea of a teacher with a birch rod in one hand is as dead as duelling. 
a community school mother has come to stay. 





Zona Gale. 
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THE UNRULY MEMBER’S 
TRUTHFUL TALE : 


BY C. WARD CRAMPTON, M.D. 


THIRD ARTICLE 


EXERCISE 

IET is not everything. You may be 
D leading a flabby life and can expect 

to have nothing else but a flabby 
body. Diet and exercise together are like 
the two oars of a boat. It takes them both 
together to forge you ahead to the harbor 
of 100 per cent health. 

Leading an inactive, stodgy physical life 
provides no incentive for the stomach and 
intestines to digest their food, and fails to 
keep the liver, heart and circulation-tone up 
tonormal activity. You are probably living 
a low, unhealthful grade of body-life which 
has affected the whole body. 

Perhaps it is a good thing that you have 
found out that you have constipation and 
are going to get cured. You may get cured 
all over, lose that stale feeling and tingle 
with health and really Jive. 

Don’t tell me you get enough exercise 
with your housework. That is work. It 
tires the same old muscles and the back, 
perhaps, but it neglects the vital muscles 
around the waist and diaphragm. Work 
wearies—exercise refreshes. It builds up 
and makes work easier. 

Even laborers need exercise. I recall a 
sick longshoreman who had as flabby a set 
of abdominal muscles as any pale-faced 


clerk. 


The Abdominal Muscles Are Important 
Getting the abdominal muscles and the 
abdominal organs into first-rate condition is 
the greatest longevity and vitality insurance 
possible. The Chinese think that the seat 
of the soul is the liver. The ancients were 


so sure that the liver caused chronic unhap- 
piness that they coined the term, “melan- 
cholia” (black bile), and if a man was 
cranky he was “choleric” (bilious)—and 
modern science has much to support this 


homely theory. The liver was thought to 
determine the “constitution,” the fundamen- 
tal basis of “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

Certain exercises go right to the spot. 
They have been scientifically demonstrated. 
They work. One woman was constipated 
for nineteen years and had to take laxatives 
every night. She took exercises in the morn- 
ing instead and reported, “They are more 
effective than cascara and much cheaper.” 
While nothing is as certain as the claims of 
the patent medicines, yet exercise not only 
helps to cure, but makes you better fit in 
every way. 


For Morning Use Especially. 


We are going to make it easy for you. 
You begin right in bed before you are fully 
awake, and the first exercise is the natural 
way of waking up the organs of the body 
and preparing for the others that follow. 


( Nore.—These exercises are a few that 
are taken with permission from Physical 
Exercise for Daily Use, written by the au- 
thor of this article, published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York City; all rights re- 
served. ) 


THE WAKE-UP 

Place hands on shoulders. 

Fists tight. 

‘Take a deep breath, lifting the chest. 

Push the head back. 

Bend the body to the right. 
left arm up. 

Right arm out, and 


Stretch the 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H 
Twisting the body about. 
Straightening out the arm and finally let- 


ting the breath go as the stretch comes to 
an end. 
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Repeat once more, bending to the left. 

This is a natural stretch, scientifically 
started and scientifically reinforced, exactly 
what nature would have us do on. waking. 
So just enjoy a good, long-drawn-out 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H. Get the head way back; 
a long, deep breath; feel that stretching 
impulse; then twist and bend, getting the 
whole body into it, down to the toes. Yawn 
and grunt all you want to—the more the 
better. Rest a moment, taking a couple of 
comfortable breaths; then take another 
good, long stretch, twisting to the other side. 
But only one more. 

Now you are ready for the next exercise. 
The heart is running freely and the circula- 
tion stimulated, and it seems easier to make 
the effort which bridges the gap between 
illness and health. 


PUMPING 

Lie free and easy, without tenseness. 

1-2-3-4-5-6. 

First six counts: Make the chest big, 
pulling up, letting the abdomen become 
hollow. 

7-8. 

Seventh and eighth counts: Make the 
chest small, pushing down, making the ab- 
domen large. 

Repeat three times (five times) without 
breathing. Then take three slow, long 
breaths. 

Then take another three times (five 
times) till you have done fifteen (twenty) 
in all. 

Explanation, 1-2-3-4-5-6: 

This is a see-saw movement. The chest 
lifts while the abdomen falls. It is also a 
pumping movement. When the chest gets 
big it sucks in the abdominal wall, and as 
the chest goes down, the diaphragm makes 
the abdomen bulge. The spine must always 
lie flat on the bed. Arching the chest by 
lifting the back off the bed is wrong. 

7-8: 

Do not breathe while you are pumping. 
It diminishes the effect on the circulation. 
Stop after three times and breathe. Gradu- 
ally increase until you do five times without 
stopping. Do from fifteen to twenty-five 
in all. 


This is a real abdominal exercise. It 
squeezes, massages and stimulates the liver 
and intestines, exercises and strengthens the 
abdominal wall. It has the unusual distine- 
tion of exercising the diaphragm, and a good 
diaphragm is worth ten pairs of bulging 
biceps. 

The ordinary way to do this exercise is 
lying on the back. The best way for you to 
do it is on your hands and knees, on all 
fours like a cat. This permits all of the 
intestines to hang down in their normal 
biological position and straightens out many 
a kink (Lane’s kink and others) that often 
is the whole trouble in some cases of con- 
stipation. 

It would take many pages to tell all 
about this exercise and the unique physiology 
that is brought to bear. Ask your doctor 
about it, especially its influence on the tho- 
racic aspiration and the rhythmic atmosphe- 
ric pressure abdominal massage. 


THE SIGMOID APPENDIX SPECIAL 

This is a nut-cracker movement. There 
are two places in the abdomen in which 
stagnation is common—the right lower cor- 
ner and the left lower corner. On the 
right side is the caecum where the large 
intestine begins. It must empty upward 
against gravity, and this is hard to do. It 
loads up and presses on the poor appendix 
just under it, and no wonder this poor worm 
turns and gives us appendicitis. On the left 
side are the loops of the sigmoid flexure—a 
twist in the large intestine that provides a 
favorite excuse for residue delay. 

Lie on the back. 

Place the left fist, clutched in a deter- 
mined position, low down on the right side, 
with the knuckles deep in the hollow of 
the groins. 

Bring up the right knee so that the thigh 
squeezes the fist right into the lowest part 
of the abdomen, right over the caecum and 
appendix. 

Take the free hand (the right) and pull 
down the knee like a nut-cracker with the 
fist the nut. 

Once—twice—three times—and stretch 
the leg down again. 

Change to the opposite side, and give the 
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sigmoid the same kindly but energetic treat- 
ment—three nut cracks. Do this four times 
around each side—slow, deep and deter- 
mined—and it will wake things up if they 
are asleep. Of course, if your appendix has 
already become inflamed, this may irritate 
it, but we assume that you have had your 
health examination and the _physician’s 
knowing fingers have explored the region 
and you know, as you should know, just 
where you stand. (N. B. This is an ex- 
cellent abdomen reducer. ) 


CHURNING 

This exercise is hardest to learn and 
easiest to do. Sit down in front of a mirror. 
Put on a belt with the buckle in front, in 
its regular place. ‘Tie a string to a bottle 
or a jack-knife and hang it from the chan- 
delier. Sit directly underneath it. The 
trick is to make a big circle with the belt 
buckle while the head keeps directly under 
the jack-knife. 

Begin by practicing the front and back 
movement only. It is the diameter of the 
circle you eventually will make. 

First crumple down, then straighten up, 
keeping your head where it belongs and 
making the buckle travel at least six inches 
forward and back. Have you got it? 

Now practice the side to side movement. 
Simply move the belt buckle to the right, 
making a bow of the body while you keep 
the head under the string. ‘This raises the 
other hip till it almost touches the elbow. 
Now move the belt buckle back to the other 
side, bowing the body to the left. 
till you get a good, free movement. 

Now you are ready to try the whole cir- 
cular movement. Start in front, belt buckle 
forward, and curve to the right side on your 
way to the back. You make a semi-circle. 

Continue your way around, coming for- 
ward by way of the left side—and you have 
completed your circle and are sitting up 
straight again. You have learned the move- 
ment. Do it again and again until you 
make large, slow, perfect circles without 
any angles or bumps, and be especially care- 
ful to keep the head in place. 

When you have learned the circle to the 
tight, try it in the opposite direction. 


Practice 


Ten times each way is good—twenty is 
better. 

This exercise for three thousand years 
has been part of the ritual of body-training 
of the followers of Buddha in India. The 
Yogi use this to gain control of the internal 
workings of the body, particularly the intes- 
tines, and with certain success. They be- 
lieve in controlling the action of all the 
organs, and can even establish a control 
over the beat of the heart. 

Children can learn “churning” easily, but 
older folks, with bodies stiffened by disuse, 
have more difficulty and need it most. It 
consists of making the middle of the body 
move around in a circle (while seated) and 
still keeping the head in place. (No, it has 
nothing in common with the questionable 
dance movements of Hawaii or Arabia. Its 
purpose is sober, common-sense health.) 
This exercise churns up the _ intestines, 
strengthens the abdominal walls, reduces the 
abdomen and the hips, strengthens and 
shortens the back. It can be learned by 
anyone. Even if it takes six months to per- 
fect it, as the Yogi claim, the effort is a 
thousand times worth while. 


THE CROSS-OVER 

Here is an easy one which will put whip- 
cord into your trunk muscles. 

Lie on the back with the arms stretched 
out to the side like a cross. Lift the right 
foot and cross it over till it rests in the left 
hand. This is very simple. It twists and 
squeezes the abdomen and its contents and 
it is easy unless you are stiff and affected 
with a large waistline. 

Return the right foot to*its place and 
then put the left foot in the right hand. 
Don’t cheat. Keep the arms out in the 
form of a cross. Now alternate right and 
left, briskly rolling the hips and grunting a 
little—if you must. 

Try this standing up if you want a little 
harder work, and you are then doing the 
Cross-Kick. 

MENAGERIE 

Exercise need not be a bore. You can 
have a little fun out of it, and shed dignity 
and dullness together. Get down on the 


floor on your hands and feet (not knees 
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this time). Here you are on all fours, like 
a pussycat; now prowl around, taking big 
steps so the foot comes up to the hand every 
time. Stalk around the chair, the table. 

When you can walk, trot a few steps— 
growl if you like; make believe you are a 
sleek, slim, dangerous tiger. Take twenty 
steps, forty steps, and if you have to lie 
down and laugh, so much the better. You 
are patting the liver on the back, exercising 
the diaphragm and taking the sag wrinkles 
out of your face. It’s real fun, and once 
done it ripples around through the tissues 
during the day and often it bubbles up to 
the brain and breaks out on the face in a 
smile. A childish thing to do? Yes, but 
isn’t youth just what you want? 

Can you walk? Can you trot? Good! 
Now hop. Bring your long legs up to your 
hands with each hop and be a jolly frog, 
but look out for the furniture. 

Invent other animals for yourself. Take 
your hands from the floor and waddle along 
with the knees bent, like a duck. (This is 
one of the trench excercises of the army.) 
Hop along like a kangaroo; put your hands 
down again, stretch out one leg high up in 
back and shake it like a waking-up dog; 
scratch the floor with the hind legs like a 
woodchuck ; and if the coast is clear, kick 
up both hind legs like a donkey. 

It is strange that you may think that any- 
thing that is good for you is so much fun. 
Yet this exercise straightens out kinks in the 
intestines (as well as the disposition), mas- 
sages them, reduces hips and abdomen as 
well. Let the children join the menagerie— 
as a reward after the teeth have been 
brushed and the routine glass of water 
taken. 

Now get up on your feet again and do 
some good, hard body-bending. 


N-E-W-S 
Feet spread apart; hands on hips. 


1. Bend to the right. (Keep knees 
straight, face front, chest high.) 


2. Bend to the left. 
3. Bend forward. 
4. Bend backward. 


Swing along like a tree blown by the 


wind. Right, left, front, back. “This exer- 
cise is called N-E-W-S, after the points of 
the compass; also because it gives you some 
good news for your trunk muscles and body 
organs, especially our old friend (the “r” in 
this word is important), the liver. It is 
squeezed and stretched, and squeezed and 
stretched, again and again. “Take a dozen 
times around, making your bow to all four 
parts of the compass and improving on the 
ritual of the Mohammedan, who bows only 
toward the Fast. 


THE STAR GAZER 

This is the last exercise before your morn- 
ing shower. It is designed to put you in the 
best position for the day’s work and pleasure, 

Fold your hands behind your neck. 

Pull in your waist, lift the chest and look 
up, right through the ceiling, where the 
eternal stars are burning far beyond the 
sun. 

Now turn your head slowly to the right, 
letting it slip on the hands till you see the 
star in the East; your right elbow is point- 
ing to get a good look at it. 

Turn back across the sky till your eyes 
get to the last star in the West. 

Now sweep your eyes from East to West 
until you have swept the heavens six times. 

Release your hands. 

Now your head is up, chest up, back 
straight, face to the sunshine, and all’s well 
with the world and you. You are in the 
posture of vital health. Keep it during the 
day. 

Now for the bath. Fill the tub half-full 
of warm water; take a quick soap scrub; 
turn on the spray attached to the faucet, or 
the shower ; cool—colder—colder—till you 
dance a bit. 

Now for a rough towel rub, and you are 
ready to dress and eat that model breakfast 
with an appetite. 


OTHER EXERCISE 
Morning exercises go directly to the dif- 
ficulty and help to root it out, but they are 
not everything. If you would build upa 
rugged body, unless your work involves a 
great deal of outdoor walking, see to it that 
you get a full hour’s walk daily. The fussy 
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little steps in and around your office, factory 
or home will not do. It is best to get out 
and away, striding along with your head 
and chest up, breathing full, deep breaths of 
fresh air. ‘The last one-quarter hour is 
worth all the first three-quarters. You put 
yourself into a “state of exercise,” with 
every tissue working in its normal rhythm. 
It increases tone, stimulates appetite and 
braces up the whole body. It is a won- 
derfully life-enriching, life-purifying habit, 
as the physicians who have examined hab- 
itual walkers in their later years can very 
well testify. 

The sturdiest, happiest looking people I 
know are those who have adopted the hiking 
habit. Every week-end they are off by trol- 
ley or motor to some nearby starting place, 
and spend a half day or full day out of 
doors, keenly enjoying the winding trails, 
fields, rivers, hills and lakes. ‘This is the 
salvation of the city or town worker. The 
human race was born and brought up out 
of doors. It is home. 

Get a map of your section by sending ten 
cents to the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, at Washington, D. C., and select your 
route. 

Pick out a friend or several friends to go 
with you, pack your lunch and go. If you 
have been a Boy Scout, Girl Scout or Camp 
Fire Girl, you know what to do. If not, 
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look up the nearest troop, and perhaps you 
can help the youngsters and learn your out- 
of-doors at the same time. Leaders are al- 
ways needed; you will be welcomed, and 
you will gain the most benefit by helping 
others (which is always the case). 


CONCLUSION 

Now you have the whole thing in a nut 
shell. 

First—Get your health examination. Go 
to your own physician, or if you are insured 
in a company which offers a_ periodical 
health examination, get it and follow the 
doctor’s instructions. 

Second—Get your diet in order and fol- 
low it consistently, habitually. 

T hird—Do your exercises every morning. 
If you have a radio with a loud speaker, you 
are fortunate, for you can tune in on the 
Metropolitan Health Tower exercises, put- 
ting in our own special exercises in the in- 
tervals. 

Get your daily walk, and regular, vig- 
orous exercise according to your age, and 
get out into the country away from home 
for the half-day hike if you can manage it. 

If you have any further questions you 
wish to ask, ask your health doctor or drop 
a line to The Doctor, care of CHILD WEL- 


FARE MAGAZINE, and perhaps we can help 
you. 


The preceding articles of this series, ““The Unruly Member” and “Diet,” may be procured 


by sending for the July and September issues of Cu1Lp WELFARE, ten cents a copy. 


WHAT ABOUT ATHLETICS FOR 
YOUR GIRLS? 


BY ABBIE 


OW are we going to make it possible 

for our girls to have the best type 

of athletics—the games and sports 

which will give them the highest type of 

athletics? How are we going to establish 

standards and programs for girls as girls, 

with their special needs and conditions and 

their future responsibility as women in 
mind ? 

These are problems with which the 


CONDIT 


Parent-Teacher groups are vitally con- 
cerned. And they are problems which are 
arousing universal interest at the present 
time. 

In facing these questions, as women in 
all communities must face them, it is en- 
couraging to know that there are definite 
sources of information from which practical 
information and help on standards and pro- 
grams may be secured. 
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Do these things and you will increase 
your health, happiness and efficiency, live 
longer and enjoy life to its fullness. 

So may it be! 

Since 1917 the National Committee on 
Women’s Athletics of the American Physi- 
cal Education Association, whose chairman 
is Miss Katharine Sibley, Director of Phy- 
sical Education for Women, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has been at work making rules and 
setting standards for sports for girls and 
women. Approximately fifty women, 
leaders in the physical education movement, 
recognized experts in their field, are serving 
on sub-committees, making research, experi- 
menting and drawing up programs. As a 
result of their work a number of hand- 
books have been issued, including basketball, 
hockey, swimming, soccer and track and 
field athletics. These booklets have been 
published by Spalding Brothers. 

An exceedingly helpful publication for 
every Parent-Teacher Association to have, 
as a source of information, is the Official 
Handbook of the National Committee on 
Women’s Athletics—No. 115 R. of Spald- 
ing’s Athletic Library—published by the 
American Sports Publishing Company, 45 
Rose Street, New York City, price 25 cents. 
In this booklet are stated concisely the 
policies of the Committee regarding indoor 
competition for girls and other debated sub- 
jects. It also contains the official rules for 
swimming, track and field and soccer and 
tells of the work of the Women’s Division 
of the National Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion. 

And in this newly organized Women’s 
Division, which is working closely with the 
National Committee on Women’s Athletics, 
is represented another constructive, far- 
reaching effort to build up a program of 
athletics which will mean a democracy in 
girls’ and women’s athletics—an opportun- 
ity for helpful participation for every mem- 


ber of a group, regardless of her ability, 
instead of for a privileged or skilled few, 
Many schools, colleges, universities and 
groups of various kinds, interested in the 
welfare of girls and in the development of 
a rational program of athletics, have en- 
dorsed the Women’s Division and are mem- 
bers of it. Further information may be 
secured from Miss Lillian Schoedler, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Women’s Division, 1 East 
104th Street, New York City, who will be 
glad to answer inquiries. 

‘These organized movements are represent- 
ing the women of the country in their effort 
to lay a sound foundation on which to 
build a.rational scheme of athletics for 
girls. 

What kind of an athletic program is 
being conducted for the girls of your com- 
munity? Is basketball being played with 
boys’ rules? Is there undersirable publicity 
in connection with athletic events? Or is 
there, on the other hand, a wise policy in 
force regarding the participation of your 
girls in a sane athletic program, suited to 
their abilities and making possible happy, 
wholesome sports for all ? 

Have you answered these questions in 
your community ? 

The National Committee on Athletics 
for Women and Girls urges the co-opera- 
tion of the local groups of the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers in standing back of 
its policies and in helping to try out in their 
localities the programs which the Commit- 
tee is suggesting. These programs are ten- 
tative; they are still in an experimental 
stage. If for any reason you find they are 
not workable in your community, will you 
not give the Committee the benefit of your 
experience? It is only through practical 
help of this kind that the Committee can 
function effectively. 

Will you help? 


That parent-teacher associations are valued by public-school officials becomes every 
year more apparent. An official inquiry conducted in Massachusetts showed that 112 
superintendents consider parent-teacher associations a vital factor in promoting closer 
relations between the home and the school, and 82 superintendents rely upon these 
associations for support of programs for educational improvement. 
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A “Safe and Sane’ Hallowe’en 


CTOBER 31 has recently been added to July 4 as a time when neighborhoods 
() the community get together and plan a safe and sane, though joyous and 
colorful, celebration. 

For the depredations of Hallowe’en roysterers have proved dangerous to property, 
to householders’ peace of mind and, in some cases, to life. They have increased juvenile 
delinquency. Neighborhood and community celebrations not only provide a harmless 
outlet for the exuberance of youth but stimulate community spirit and give the grown- 
ups a chance to forget their age. 

For this year we want to give you suggestions in which a group of families in 
the neighborhood can combine for celebration. Next year we can consider the com- 
munity-wide celebration program such as they have in Centralia, Illinois, Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado, Morgantown, W. Va., and many other cities. 


THE ORIGIN OF HALLOWE'EN “On the night of October 31, the 


“Pixie, kobold, elf and sprite Druids assembled at the altars in their 
All are on their rounds tonight, 


oun snow-white robes and at a given signal, 

In the wan moon’s silver ray , ‘ 
Thrives their helter skelter play.” during absolute silence on the part of 
the multitude, gathered to witness the 
All Hallow Eve falls on the last day of ceremony, they solemnly extinguished 
October, the day following being All Saints’ their fires, new fires were then kindled, 
Day or All-Hallows. ‘This is the date of and as the flames leaped heavenward, 
the last of three festivals held by the Druids, the people raised a mighty shout and 
who were the priests of the Celts centuries then, obtaining live embers from the 
before Christ. They worshiped spirits of altars, they returned to their homes to 
forests and streams and feared the powers extinguish the old fires left burning on 
of evil, as did many of the early races. They their hearths and kindle them anew 
celebrated a festival of Sowing (May 1), with the sacred embers of the priests. 
a festival of Ripening (June 21) and a This new fire was believed to protect 
festival of Harvest (October 31). One of the home from peril so long as it re- 

their rites consisted in keeping throughout mained burning. 

the year great fires on stone altars erected “As the Druidic faith faded in 
upon eminences in honor’ of the Sun God. the light of Christianity, the heathen 
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festivals lost much of their grandeur 
and former significance and assumed a 
lower character. Gradually, the sim- 
ple country folk came to believe that 
on October 31 the fairies forsook their 
hiding places to dance in the forest 
glades, while witches, goblins and other 
evil spirits held revels.” 
From Origin of Hallowe'en, by Orne. 
Very much of this primitive belief re- 
mains, so that to Scotch, Irish and Welsh 
peasantry, brook, hills, dales and rocks 
abound in tiny supernatural beings who may 
work them good or evil, lead them astray 
by flickering lights or charm them into 
servitudes unless they are well treated. 
From the fact that these supernatural 
agents seemed so near at this season, Hal- 
lowe’en was supposed to be the night of all 
nights for prying into the mysteries of the 
future, and this is probably the origin of 
those games and ceremonies by which it 
is claimed that one’s fate may be learned 
and at the same time great fun be provided 
for the youths and maids. All hail to 
Hallowe’en! 





The Invitation 


“The Black Cat bids you come 
Next Eve at eight, 
Unto his mistress’ home 
Prepared to stay quite late. 
Your fortune will be told, 
Perhaps you'll get the ring; 
And please do bring some stunt 
To speak, or act, or sing.” 











These are written on white paper, folded 
and hung about the neck of a black cat cut 
out of cardboard. 


THE DECORATIONS 

Decorations may consist of green 
branches, autumn leaves, corn, apples, and 
tomatoes, with apples, carrots and turnips 
cut in grotesque shapes for candle sticks. 
To secure a weird effect, hang gray paper 
cut in strips between lights or at intervals 
around the room, with a lighted pumpkin 
placed here and there. Stack corn stalks 
in corners and have a scare crow, witch or 
ghost peeping from behind them. Cut out 
black cats, witches, owls, spiders and bats. 


Make holes for eyes, set candles back of 
them and put them in different parts of the 
hall or house where the party is held. All 
lights should be dim. Gate posts should be 
transformed into ghosts by putting a lan- 
tern on top of them and draping sheets 
about them. 
COSTUMES 

Use sheets and pillow cases for ghosts, 
with phosphorus smeared over some of them. 
Ragged clothes, hay, shucks, etc., will make 
trimming. For witches, have black witch 
hats or black head covering showing gray, 
wispy hair. Cornstarch is better for pow- 
dering hair than ordinary talcum powder. 

Farmers and Farmerettes wear over-alls 
and straw hats. Pumpkins, long black or 
yellow hose; round yellow stuffed out body; 
covering drawn around the neck and knees, 
with slits for the arms; a pumpkin head 
with opening for eyes, nose and mouth, is 
simple and effective; or a head-piece of 
drooping pumpkin leaves will do. 

Black cat costumes are made like chil- 
dren’s sleeping Teddy-bears, with the feet. 
The faces are made of pasteboard, colored 
black, with places for the eyes, nose and 
mouth, and are painted appropriately. The 
tails wired so they may be manipulated by 
the cats will afford much fun. The cos- 
tumes for the other performers may be 
anything desired. 


REFRESHMENTS AND PLACE CARDS 

Little paper horns, which can be pur- 
chased for five cents, make attractive little 
witches for place cards. Dress up the horn 
in full skirt, make arms of wires—make a 
broom from tooth-picks and some grass tied 
on for the top. 

For refreshments, doughnuts, cider and 
apples are easy to serve and always good, 
although hot coffee and “hot dogs” might 
also be welcome on a chilly night. The 
refreshments may be served at cost or they 
may be solicited. 

Have a maze march, winding and un- 
winding the guests. As they finish, hand 
each one a part of a card. The card hasa 
fortune on it. It has been written and then 
cut in some odd shape. Give halves of each 


of these cards to the girls and the other 
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halves to the men. They must match them 
and find their partners for refreshments. 

Another way to find partners is to have 
caps and aprons of different colored paper 
(if the party is small, this can be done). 
The boys are given the aprons and the girls 
the caps. The boys must find the cap which 
matches his apron. He ties the apron on 
the girl and wears the cap. 


SUGGESTED STUNTS 
THE GHost DANCE 


One ghost comes first and in a hollow 
voice speaks: 


“The ghosts are coming 

You'd better watch out 

On this weird Hallowe’en 

They’re all about, 

They’ve told you come, your fate to try, 
Keep silent and watch! They hover nigh.” 


Music—“In the 
King,” Grieg. 


Hall of the Mountain 


Ghosts enter in a long line, with little 
running steps, bodies bent over, forefinger 
of one hand pointing forward. All say, 
“Sh! Sh!” Continue eight measures and 
then change the sound to a low cry or 
moan, gradually making it louder. Scream 
on the sixteenth measure as they reach a 
circle formation. 

Ghosts are numbered 1, 2, around circle. 
No. 1’s run with little steps to center, put 
heads together and cry softly. While they 
do this, No. 2’s run out from center, grab 
some one and cry. Do this in 8 counts and 
return in 8. 

Face partners and move around each 
other with 8 little glide steps. ‘Then raise 
arms high and turn selves around 8 steps 
and repeat. 

Join hands with partner and dance 
around 8 steps, skipping; bend forward, 
touch heads and hold 8 counts, moaning. 
Repeat. 

All join hands in a circle and run 16 
little steps to left, drop hands, face left, and 
leader leads off with little shuffling steps, 
all pointing fingers. Just as they are about 
to leave room they stop suddenly, keep 
perfectly still for a moment, shout in unison 
and vanish. 


THe WitcHes’ Brew 


Room or corner of room is fixed up as 
witches’ cave, decorated in witches cut from 
black paper, brooms, and similar devices. 
A witch, costumed in long yellow skirt, red 
cape, pointed hat, is stirring a big caldron 
containing sawdust, in which packages are 
hidden. Each guest, or each leader of a 
group, stirs the brew, saying: 


“Bubble caldron and boil in glee 
And bring my fortune fair to me.” 


Then she lifts up a package which con- 
tains a souvenir and fortune in rhyme. One 
may be a tiny teapot, with the rhyme: 


“A thin old maid, in a parlor, I see 
With five cats and a parrot pouring tea.” 


Various presents and rhymes can be made 
for this. 


BLOWING THE CANDLES 


Seven lighted candles are placed on the 
table. The leader is blindfolded, turned 
around three times and told to go to the 
table and blow three times. The candles 
left burning designate the number of years 
before marriage. 


THe ALPHABET GAME 


“Kind fortune tell me where he is 
Who my future lerd shall be; 
From this bowl all that I claim 
Is to know my sweetheart’s name.” 


The letters of the alphabet, cut out of 
cardboard, are floated in a tub of water. 
The guest is blindfolded, turned around 
three times and told to pick out a letter. 
This will be the initial of the future mate. 


THE PEANUT HuNT 


Hide peanuts in different places and give 
a certain number of minutes to find them, 


‘THE MARSHMALLOW RACE 


Several strings of the same length have a 
marshmallow tied at the center of each. 
Partners take a string, and at “Go!” chew 
up to the marshmallow. Who wins? 


ROASTING CHESTNUTS AND BOBBING FOR 
APPLES 
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Facot STUNTS 


Each leader throws a fagot into the fire 
and tells a story as it burns. (In doing 
these stunts, let each group choose a new 
leader to represent them. If there is time, 
several from each group may try the same 
stunt. ) 


SHADOW PLAYS AND CHARADES 


GAMES FOR ALL GROUPS COMBINED 


Everyone takes part. A jack-o’-lantern 
is set up fifteen feet in front of each line of 
players. Each line has the same number in 
it. On “Go!” the first player in each line 
runs up around the jack-o’-lantern, back to 
place, touches the one back of him and sits 
down. The first row that is all seated wins. 


Guess WuHo 


Divide into two sides. Each side sends a 
player out into the open space, carrying a 
blanket or rug so as to hide him. They 
dodge and try to find out who the other one 
is. ‘The one who guesses correctly takes 
the other player with him. 


Bats, GoBLins AND ELveEs 

Players divided into two sides, each side 
at opposite ends of room. Each side sends 
a player into the center. These are the 
witches. Each player selects one of the 
names—bats, goblins or elves—for his. A 
witch calls, “Bats change,” and all bats 
must run to opposite end of room. The 
witches catch all that they can. Those 
caught stay and help. With “Goblins 
change,” the game continues. At the end 
of three or four minutes, the side having 
the most players left wins. 


The following suggestions are taken from 
Home Entertaining, by William Chenery ; 
Games for All Occasions, by Mary E. 
Blain; Neighborhood Entertainments, by 
Renee B. Stern; Bright Ideas for Entertain- 
ing, by Mrs. Herbert B. Linscott. 


CHAMBER OF Horrors 


Blindfolded guests are presented with 
glove filled with wet bran and uncannily 
touched on hands and face with pieces of 
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wet fur and ticklers. Mysterious effects 
are produced by muffled gongs and far-away 
voices sounding through a garden hose. 
Running water splashing over a cow-bell 
tied to a faucet gives the sound of rushing 
water and keeps the bell tolling dismally. 
Long strips of paper set in motion by breezes 
from an electric fan dangle about the heads 
of the victims. The bandages are finally 
removed and guests released among the 
“horrors.” 


BLUEBEARD’s WIVES 


A sheet is hung from horizontal rod six 
feet from floor, the bottom tacked to the 
floor to make it taut. Girls standing be- 
hind protrude their heads through slits 
which are fastened closely about their 
throats. A strip of red flannel is fastened 
about their throats to cover the place where 
necks touch sheet. Splashes of carmine on 
sheet below produce effect of blood. Hair 
of each head is gathered up and fastened to 
rod above with ribbon. Faces are powdered 
and eyes, with a dash of lead-color under 
them, are kept closed. 


App_Le GAMES 


Shooting for Luck. Red, yellow and 
green apples are placed in tub of water. A 
toy bow and arrow is given each guest. The 
person who succeeds in firing an arrow into 
a red apple will be assured of good health; 
those shooting arrows into yellow ones have 
plenty of money, and good luck is in store 
for those who hit the green. 


A pples and Flour. Suspend horizontally 
from ceiling a stick three feet long. On one 
end stick an apple, on other end tie small 
bag of flour. Set stick whirling. Each 
guest takes turn in trying to bite apple end 
of stick. It is amusing to see the guests re- 
ceive dabs of flour on face. 


A pple-Ten-Pins. Several planks are laid 
side by side and covered with a sheet 
stretched taut to make a good rolling sur- 
face. ‘The surface is about four by eight 


feet, at the height of an ordinary table 
above the ground, and sloped slightly up- 
ward at the farther end. A row of apples 
is placed like ten-pins on the farther edge, 
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and beneath this a basket to catch them as 
they fall. A baseball is rolled from oppo- 
site end of table and each guest takes turn 
in seeing how many apples he can knock 
into basket in three trials. 


(GAMES OF FATE 

Bowls. One bowl is filled with clear 
water, another with grape juice, a third 
with vinegar, and the fourth is empty. All 
are placed in line on table. Each person in 
turn is blindfolded, turned about three times 
and led to table. A hand is put out and 
prophecy made by bowl touched. Water 
shows happy, peaceful life; grape juice 
promises rich, eventful, noble career; vine- 
gar, misery and poverty; an empty bowl 
is a symbol of bachelor or spinster life. 


Game of Three Fates. Guests sit in cir- 
cle. Three Fates are chosen. ‘The First 
whispers to each person in turn the name of 
his or her future sweetheart. The Second 
Fate follows, whispering to each where he 
will meet his sweetheart, as, “You will meet 
on a load of hay” or “at a picnic.” The 
Third Fate reveals the future, as, “You will 
be separated many years by a quarrel, but 
will finally marry,” etc. Each guest must 
remember what is told him by the Fates and 
then each in turn repeats his fortune. For 


Hallowe’en 


Hallowe'en Happenings, by Lettie C. 
Van Derveer, a book offering all sorts of 
ideas for hallowe’en celebrations. Splendid 
suggestions for invitations and decorations 
are given, together with ever so many games 
and a number of ghost stories and recita- 
tions. The latter might be used in working 
out a short program as a feature of the 
party. Published by Walter H. Baker 
Company, Boston; price, 40 cents. 

Bogie Book, a jolly little book containing 
many colored illustrations, especially valu- 
able to those planning a costume party. 
Detailed descriptions are given with each 
illustration as to the cutting and making 
of the costumes. The book also contains 
illustrated ideas for decorating both the 
room and the table. Published by Denni- 


example: “My future sweetheart’s name is 
Obednego; I shall meet him next Wednes- 
day on the moonlight excursion, and we 
shall be married in a week.” 


Alphabet. In a doorway hang a big, 
pear-shaped pumpkin on whose surface all 
the letters of the alphabet have been cut or 
burned. Keep it rapidly twirling while the 
guests, in turn, try to stab some letter with 
long meat-skewers. ‘The letter that is hit 
will designate the initial letter of one’s fate. 


ForTUNE-TELLING 


A hallowe’en party is not complete with- 
out a fortune teller. Some one can always 
‘be found who reads palms or tells fortunes 
with cards or tea leaves. 


GHostT STORIES 


Ghost stories may be told in a dimly 
lighted room. It is sometimes fun to tell 
them very extemporaneously, one person 
starting the story, stopping at an exciting 
point and leaving it to be taken up by his 
neighbor, and so around the circle. 


CLOSING THE PARTY 


End the evening by singing some of the 
songs that everyone knows. 


Suggestions 


son Manufacturing Company, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City; price, 10 cents. 


HALLOWE’EN PLAYS 


Fire Spirits (contained in “Red Letter 
Day Plays”), by Margaret Getchell Par- 
sons. A splendid Hallowe’en play. Book 
also contains excellent plays for other holi- 
days, including Christmas, Valentine Day, 
May Day, etc. Published by the Woman’s 
Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City; price, $1.35. 

The Lost Firewood, by Emilie Blackmore 
Stapp and Eleanor Cameron. A delightful 
one-act play in verse. Seven good speaking 
parts and about twenty-five extras. Pub- 
lished by Walter H. Baker Company, Bos- 
ton; price, 30 cents. 
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“Mothers I Have Known” 


BY EUGENIA WHYTE 


ou know them, too! 
The little mother living just around 
the corner. Her house is spick and 
span at all times—shiny, like a silver dollar, 
from basement to attic. Her reputation of 
being a good housekeeper is her most pre- 
cious possession. She would consider it a 
blot on the family escutcheon for anyone to 
be able to discover even the tiniest speck of 
dust in a most obscure corner. 

Her children? Faces scrubbed to the 
utmost degree of shininess; blouses and 
dresses starched to a stiffness that must be 
watched every minute lest a wrinkle or spot 
of dirt appear—shoes shined until they re- 
semble the full-length mirror in the guest 
room. How the children do love that mir- 
ror, where the perspective is so good—but 
they are not allowed within seeing distance 
of it, because once or twice a tell-tale finger- 
print marred the immaculateness of it, as a 
result of their transgression. 

Mother never has a moment’s time to 
devote to such unimportant trifles as reading 
stories to the youngsters, or to help them 
make “useless things” such as paper boats 
and dolls and all such foolishness! They 
have gotten out of the habit of even asking 
her, because they are pretty apt to be re- 
minded of the fact that she is “slaving” her 
life away in order that they might look 
“decent,” and it sort of makes them feel as 
if they were burdens. 

Then there is the little mother who lives 
just next door to the one I have been tell- 
ing about. Her house is really quite clean, 
but it lacks the immaculate shininess of the 
one next door. One is very liable to stum- 
ble over a pile of building blocks as he enters 
the doorway, and if he has forgotten to 
knock he will probably embarrass the little 


mother half to death—sitting there on the 
floor cutting out paper dolls with small 
daughter or helping sonny make a kite. No 
matter if it fails to fly—it’s almost as much 
fun sitting there making things with mother 
as flying kites with the boys, anyway. 

The children’s hands are apt to contain a 
suspicion of grime at times, because mother 
hasn’t the heart to call them in, right in the 
middle of a joyous play hour, to make them 
“scrub.” And once the discerning eye of 
the immaculate next-door neighbor discov- 
ered a hole in the stocking of her neighbor’s 
daughter. All because darning day hap- 
pened to be so beautiful and sunshiny that 
mother just couldn’t resist the lure of a 
packed picnic basket, and the park—arid the 
children’s pleadings. 

Next-door neighbor would have been 
shocked to death if she could have seen those 
children wading in the miniature pond at 
the park. The boy even got a most disrepu- 
table splotch of mud on his best suit—but 
he just grinned into mother’s face, and her 
understanding eyes smiled back at him 
and all was right once more in his little 
world. 

The spick-and-span mother can hardly 
help feeling a little superior to the woman 
next door, especially when she compares the 
two sets of children—her own are so abso- 
lutely spotless and neat— 

On the outside! 

But those of us whose visions have not 
been blotted out by the material side of life, 
and can therefore understand such things, 
can see that the children of the little mother 
next door are really much more “shining” — 

On the inside! 

It’s all in the viewpoint, anyway, which 
is the most important! 
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What Is Culture? 


BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Managing Editor, The Journal of the National Education Association 


O every parent who checks the things 

his child does in school it is evident 

that the reasons for doing many of 
them are not so clear as the reasons that 
underlie the every-day tasks and duties about 
us. This is just another way of saying that 
the organization of the school, the facts 
that are taught there, the ways of handling 
students, and the popular attitude of what 
the school should be, have come down to us 
without changing to keep pace with life 
generally. This very detachment of the 
school from life has come to be idealized 
until unthinking parents are often critical 
of a school when it seeks to break the lock 
step, to get away from long shifts in fixed 
seats, to introduce more physical activity, 
and to give the children larger freedom in 
the handling of their own conduct that they 
may thereby learn to manage their lives. 

So long and insofar as the school is a 
deadly routine and the teacher a taskmaster 
we may expect many of the young people 
who pass through it to turn from education 
at commencement time with a feeling of 
being through with “that,” just when the 
one dominant conviction in their lives 
should be a compelling appreciation of the 
importance of observing, reading, meditat- 
ing—habitually facing every phase of life 
with the desire to go about it as intelligently 
as possible, hoping to have even more light 
on the morrow. 

Most American parents are much con- 
cerned that their children shall have an 
education—the best is none too good and 
large sacrifices become a pleasure in the 
feeling that “my boy” and “my girl” are 
to have a better chance than I. Many of 
these same parents are too little concerned, 
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pathetically indifferent as to the kind and 
quality of education that is being given their 
children. They accept the public school 
on faith or think their duty done when they 
have chosen a college or university. Just 
now there is crying need that every parent 
shall be very critical—sympathetic and co- 
operative—but critical of everything his 
child does in school; critical especially of 
objectives vaguely defined. 

During the last quarter century there has 
been much talk of vocational education and 
cultural education as though the child’s life 
were divided into compartments. It is 
gratifying now to see increasingly in the 
writings of educational workers recognition 
that this dual conception of education is a 
relic of the days before democracy, when 
education was the privilege of special classes, 
whose lives were made possible by slavery, 
serfdom, or peasantry. Such a conception 
has no place in a modern democracy which 
as the price of its very existence must build 
into the lives of children right attitudes 
toward work combined with appreciation 
of the finer things of life. We want to 
suggest that our conception of education 
as a universal privilige of citizenship re- 
quires that we shall define culture in terms 
of the needs of men and women every- 
where. 

We want to suggest further that when 
this new conception of culture is widely 
understood, all our schools from the low- 
est to the highest will feel a thrill of new 
life and that young people will emerge 
from schools into the current of activity 
outside with little sense of having to find 
themselves anew. The school will have 
given them training in the habits, skills, 
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attitudes, appreciations, and_ relationships 
that make adult life successful on the 
highest plane. 

When one begins talking to his neighbors 
and friends and the man in the street about 
culture—or more concretely about what 
they expect their sons and daughters to 
get from college, he has ground for agree- 
ing that Wells has rightly called this the 
age of confusion. There is little thinking 
and still less agreement on the matter, and 
yet we all vaguely want our young people 
to acquire “culture.” What then is “cul- 
ture.” Perhaps we can make a better be- 
ginning by telling what it is not. 

Culture is not the “grand manner’—the 
affectations of palaces and courts by which 
kings and princes awed their subjects into 
obedience. It is good manners—sincere 
regard for the feelings of others; pleasing 
voice; upright bearing; mastery of the 
simple courtesies of home, street, school, 
office, and social gatherings; regard for the 
conventions, guided by sustained intelligence 
and tempered emotions that go deeper than 
the conventions. 

Culture is not expensive clothes—again 
the creation of royal courts now made com- 
mon by mass production and automatic 
machinery. It is simple clothes, suited to 
the circumstances of the wearer and the oc- 
casion, harmonized in line and color, in- 
conspicuous because right. 

Culture is not wealth. ~The poorest 
home or community can cultivate a prevad- 
ing fineness that all the millions of the 
newly rich cannot buy. Culture is not 
books, although books have a large place in 
every cultured life. Books as ends in them- 
selves become sterile—mere fashions to be 
thouzhtlessly skimmed for the sake of col- 
lege standing or social prestige. Books in 
the service of real culture touch the reader’s 
life in some vital way—they gratify his 
love of beauty, of good manners, his eager- 
ness to understand how things are grown, 
manufactured, distributed, how the world 
lives; his desire to know his own work in 
its larger relationships and to appreciate his 
own place in the sun; they stimulate and 
enrich his thinking on such wonderful and 
great themes as love, worship, and work— 


around which our life is so largely built. 

Our school study of reading and litera- 
ture is concerned too much with fine writ- 
ing as such. Fine writing becomes an end 
in itself, a thing apart instead of a tool 
in the service of all of life. Early in the 
elementary school mere words are too often 
made ends in themselves, definitions are 
glibly recited by pupils who cannot perform 
what they indicate or who have no under- 
standing of the experiences and relationships 
back of the words. We need to make 
words and literature more incidental and to 
give children more opportunities to handle 
the objects and relationships out of which 
words and literature spring. If the child’s 
use of the language is to be thoughtful and 
beautiful, if his appreciation of its literature 
is to be genuine, it must be because his own 
life has been rich in activities. Every ex- 
perience in garden and shop, every relation- 
ship of school and home must find its place 
in a scheme of values that is as broad as 
life itself. 

Culture is not leisure. Leisure is often 
bored. Vigorous activity, even narrow 
routine, is often significant and satisfying. 

Culture then is an attitude, an inner urge, 
a desire to approach every act of work or 
play with a careful regard for its finer 
aspects. It is the desire to grow, to im- 
prove, to reach toward the well-rounded 
life, to embody in one’s self according to his 
own light the values that seem rich, satis- 
fying, and abiding. This attitude burned 
deep and made an enduring conviction is 
the one thing that every parent and teacher 
and friend of youth works for and waits 
for with infinite patience. 

Let us then teach our children to cherish 
culture as growth that begins in infancy and 
ends with the grave; appreciation of the 
finer values that have grown up through 
long ages to thrive and flower in the rich 
soil of modern democracy. Let every child 
and every citizen be ambitious, not for 
riches and material power, but for that 
inner fineness that is more precious than the 
rarest gems. Let us teach these things to 
our children not so much in words as by 
our acts and the very atmosphere of home, 
school, and community. 
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THE HARD OF, HEARING CHILD 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ee ELEN!” called 
the teacher, 
“how often 


have I told you not to 
stretch forward your 
right side and turn your 
back on the pupil next 
to you? This time | 
am going to punish you 
for not remembering. 
Stand over there in the 
corner for the rest of 
the hour.” 

A neighbor’s friendly 
push with the elbow 
drew the little girl’s at- 
tention to the teacher’s 
remonstrations. She did 
not know why she often 


BY LOUISE MORGENSTERN NEUSCHUTZ 





There is another group of 
children far more numerous, but 
far more neglected, whom your 
readers probably encounter much 
more frequently than they do 
totally deaf children. Rough es- 
timates indicate that there are 
not less than 1,000,000 of them 
in our public schools. They are 
children whose hearing is im- 
paired sometimes so slightly 
that they themselves do not 
know it. Many of them, natu- 
rally bright, are in classes for 
sub-normal children, simply be- 
cause nobody realizes that poor 
hearing is alone responsible for 
their apparent dullness and in- 
attention. Such a child, given 
instruction in lip-reading, plus/ 
proper medical care, often keeps 
up with his hearing classmates 
and sometimes even leads them. 

JosEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE, 


to such an extent that it 
was apparent to every- 
one. On. medical ex- 
amination it was found 
that the ear disease could 
not now be checked or 
improved, though it 
probably might have 
been had it been treated 
at an earlier period. 
The psychological ef- 
fect of going through 
such an extremely trying 
experience during the 
most impressive years of 
childhood, constantly 
misunderstanding and 
ever misunderstood, are 
far-reaching in their con- 





sat this way during 
school hours; she did 





Superintendent of Volta 


sequences on the entire 
future life of the indi- 


Bureau. 








not realize why she was 
different from the other children attending 
the class; still, she felt instinctively that in 
some way there was something amiss. She 
brushed away her tears and stood up in the 
corner, vaguely feeling guilty, not quite 
aware of what. 

The defect in hearing from which little 
Helen was suffering was not yet pronounced 
enough to attract the attention of those with 
whom she came in daily contact, having 
little or no experience in matters relating 
to the partly deafened. She could hear 
pretty well at close range, especially when 
addressed directly. From a distance, how- 
ever, many words were lost; she became 
confused or inattentive, or leaned forward 
and tried to catch what was said with her 
“better” ear, not always succeeding at that. 
In her home she was scolded for not reply- 
ing when spoken to when her back was 
turned, and called disobedient. There 
came a day, however, when her hitherto 
unobserved defect in hearing had progressed 


vidual. 

One in ten children, it has been esti- 
mated, attending the public schools has 
some greater or lesser defect in hearing, 
frequently interfering with progress in the 
lessons, often leading up to the conditions 
described in the foregoing paragraphs. In 
a number of cities in the United States the 
school authorities have come to realize these 
facts and stringent measures have been 
adopted to ascertain and to care for the 
children whose hearing is below normal. 

In Rochester, N. Y., Dr. Franklin Bock 
blazed the way some eight years ago by 
organizing an ear clinic in one of the public 
schools, entirely conducted by himself, un- 
daunted by “political cussedness,” opposi- 
tion and lack of understanding on part of 
those who should have given their closest 
co-operation. Since then, hundreds of chil- 
dren have been treated and aided in this 
clinic, and at present five teachers are occu- 
pied in teaching lip-reading to those in need 
of it. The success of the clinic is now quite 
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assured and the school board is promoting 
the work in every possible way. 

Chicago boasts of an entirely separate 
school for hard-of-hearing children, well 
equipped and efficiently conducted, being 
ahead of other cities in this respect. Wash- 
ington, D. C., followed a little while ago 
with seven special classes in different parts 
of the city. Lynn, Mass., and various other 
cities and towns have also entered the happy 
work of rescuing school children with de- 
fective hearing from a future of needless 
woe; and thus the march of civilization 
goes on. 

Dr. Harold Hays and his associates are 
giving much of their time and best efforts 
in treating these children in New York 
City. The League for the Hard of 
Hearing conducts classes in lip-reading 
and voice conservation ; but either can reach 
only a small fraction of those needing 
attention. 

The measures to be adopted to recon- 
struct the lives of children whose defect in 
hearing, if not taken in hand early enough, 
may become a stumbling block to every 
human endeavor after maturity has been 
reached, are twofold: medical and educa- 
tional. 

MepicaL: Hearing tests should be made 
at regular intervals by principals and teach- 
ers to ascertain the children whose hearing 
is below normal. Examination of ear, nose 
and throat of all children (especially after 
an attack of infectious disease) for “run- 
ning” ears, tonsils, adenoids, etc., once or 
twice a year. Those in need of treatment 
to be referred to the school clinic or school 
physician. Backward and habitually in- 
attentive pupils should always be tested for 
deafness. 

EDUCATIONAL: Lip-reading, voice con- 
servation, speech correction and, wherever 
required, vocational training, are the educa- 
tional requirements hard-of-hearing children 
stand in need of in varying degrees. In 
regard to choosing a vocation, graduates 
ought to have the advice of a vocational 
expert, inasmuch as it has frequently been 
found that they select vocations, such as 
those of music teacher, telephone operator, 


stenographer, etc., which are bound to prove 
a calamity in later years. 

Because of their own defect in hearing 
and the inability, therefore, to correct the 
faults of speech and abnormal voices that 
some hard-of-hearing children acquire, deaf- 
ened teachers in lip-reading should not be 
employed for this work, except in cases of 
emergency until a teacher with normal hear- 
ing can be secured. 

As regards the method of lip-reading to 
be used in teaching hard-of-hearing children, 
the one which lays the greatest stress on 
the vernacular of the day, on conversational 
forms and common phrases, is the one to 
be preferred. Children acquire the art of 
lip-reading quite readily; they should 
have stories, dialogues, topics of the day 
and conversational practice for the larger 
part of the lesson; the phonetics of the 
study may be taken up for the rest of the 
hour. 

Literature of every description on the 
subject to further this very worthy cause 
can be had at the Volta Bureau in Wash- 
ington, D. C., upon request. Shall it be 
said any longer that the great and pros- 
perous United States are behind in caring 
for their hard-of-hearing child population, 
while Great Britain and sadly impoverished 
Central Europe have extensive organiza- 
tions and very modern school buildings, 
completely removed from schools for the 
deaf? 

Every now and then a God-inspired man 
or woman goes forth in a cause to lay the 
foundation for a work of inestimable and 
lasting service to humanity. They ignore 
obstacles, opposition, ridicule, and march 
on; nothing can hinder them from follow- 
ing the course they have outlined. So let 
us go into this work for our little fellow- 
sufferers. They are in every town and vil- 
lage. Let us co-operate altruistically with 
all “the powers that be” to find them, to 
heal them and teach them, that they may 
grow up to be useful members of society 
and to survive with the fittest. There are 
few things capable of bringing greater hap- 
piness into our lives. 
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TENTH LESSON 
Intellectual Development in Childhood and Youth 


I WHAT IS THE MEANING OF 
“INTELLECTUAL”? 

T must be borne in mind that this lesson 
[ c=: with the growth of intellect in 

childhood and in youth as distinct from 
emotional and volitional growth. At the 
same time, the mistake should not be made 
of thinking that normally the child’s intel- 
lect develops independently or separately 
from the will and the feelings. On the 
contrary, in any normal mind, growth of 
all the mental powers goes forward as a 
unit. The feelings and the will are the 
driving forces which lead one to act in one 
way or another according as his welfare is 
advanced or retarded. ‘The intellect was 
devised by nature so as to enable one to dis- 
cern what experiences would heighten the 
tide of life and what ones would depress 
it; and then every normal individual is im- 
pelled by the driving force of feeling and 
will to secure all he can of the former and 
avoid all he can of the latter. If he were 
constructed on any other plan, he would 
be speedily eliminated because he would 
keep in contact with situations in which he 
would be injured just as readily and com- 
pletely as he would with situations that 
would benefit him. 

The intellect refers to that function or 
activity of the mind which is concerned 
with the securing of data regarding the 
world in which an individual lives so that he 
may determine what things to select and 
what things to avoid. One who can se- 
cure the greatest amount of accurate data 
regarding the world has the best mind. Of 
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course, it is essential that when data regard- 
ing any situation are gained they should be 
retained ; if they slip away quickly, one will 
have to gain the data all over again when 
he is placed in the situation to which they - 
refer. If a child cannot retain the data 
regarding a hot stove so that time after time 
he will have to’ touch it in order to find out 
how it will affect him, he has a poor kind 
of a mind. If he could not at any period 
throughout his life retain what he dis- 
covered about the objects about him, he 
would always have to depend upon some- 
body else to make his adjustments for him. 
In other words, he would have to be pro- 
tected and cared for because he would not 
know how to protect himself. In institu- 
tions for the mentally defective, one may 
find men and women in years who are in- 
fants in mind because they are unable to 
retain any of the data gained in their deal- 
ings with the world about them. 


Il. MANIFESTATIONS OF INTELLIGENCE 
DURING THE FIRST FEW WEEKS 


This lesson is based upon Professor Dear- 
born’s Chapter on The Development of the 
Intellect in Childhood and Youth. Read 
pages 77 to 79. 

During the first three weeks or so there 
is no manifestation of intelligence. When 
do the first signs of intellectual develop- 
ment appear? Not much before the begin- 
ning of the third month in the case of 
normal children. 

What is the child doing up until this 
time? It is sleeping, stretching, yawning, 
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exercising its vocal apparatus, growing 
physically. Parents have told the writer 
that their children showed signs of intelli- 
gence the first week—for instance they fol- 
lowed a lighted candle with their eyes when 
it was carried around the room and even 
observed people as they walked about. A 
child cannot co-ordinate its eyes the first 
week, so that it can keep them converged on 
a moving object. Of course, during wak- 
ing life the child is constantly making 
spontaneous movements, and it is easy to 
infer that some of them are purposive and 
are executed in adjustment to the world 
about; but this is probably never the case 
during the first week of life. 

A parent who has a very young child 
could make an experiment to see whether 
. it could discriminate different odors, or 
tastes, or sounds, during the first four or 
five or six weeks of life. If the tests are 
correctly made, it will probably be dis- 
covered that the child gives no attention to 
anything outside of himself. He is living 
within and is not concerned about the ob- 
jects existing in the world without—he de- 
pends upon his mother and nurse to look 
after the objective world. 

Somewhere around the ninth or tenth 
week in the case of normal children—it is 
impossible to state the exact day when any 
intellectual phenomenon appears for the 
reason that children develop at unequal 
rates of speed—the child shows signs of 
attending to external objects. This marks 
the birth of intelligence. From this day 
forward, the child will give increasing at- 
tention to the external world in the effort to 
gain data concerning it, and to arrange the 
data in an orderly way in his mind so that 
his intellectual world will be a sort of 
mirror, of the external world. At about 
the tenth week, the child begins to react 
upon the objects; this is to say, he tries to 
seize them or to take some attitude toward 
them, and this is an evidence that his in- 
telligence is awakening. If he lies in his 
cradle inactive, assuming no _ attitude 
towards the things he is brought in contact 
with, his intelligence is dormant. If this 
continues much beyond the tenth week, it 
is a sign of danger. Keep in mind that an 


individual cannot live in the world unless 
he becomes active in adapting himself to 
situations according as they will help him 
or injure him; if he remains static he cer- 
tainly will be eliminated unless his mother 
or nurse makes his adjustments for him. 


Ill. SENSE HUNGER 

A normal child craves opportunities to 
gain data about objects as fully as he 
craves food to nourish his body., How 
could a child develop intelligence if he did 
not possess sense hunger? Suppose he were 
content to lie in his cradle or sit in a chair 
and not try to gain data about everything 
with which he is likely to have any relation? 
Nature does not bring the child into life 
with a knowledge of anything; he has got 
to gain the knowledge by his own efforts, 
which means that he must utilize every op- 
portunity to gain data regarding the way 
objects feel, the way they look, the way they 
sound, the way they taste, the way they 
smell, what can be done with them or what 
they will do to him. If you have a child 
who is not compelled by inner driving 
forces to experiment with everything around 
him in the effort to find out about it through 
every sense, you should be apprehensive con- 
cerning your child’s intellectual develop- 
ment. 

How much freedom your two- or three- 
or four- or six- or ten-year-old child have 
in your home to gain data about all the ob- 
jects in the home? What is your attitude 
toward him when he tries to touch things 
or handle them to see what he can do with 
them or what they will do to him? How 
many times a day do you say to your chil- 
dren, ‘Leave those things alone. Didn't 
I tell you that if you would touch them 
again I would put you to bed?” 

If your children insist upon experiment- 
ing with valuable books, have you tried the 
plan of providing worthless books for them 
to “fuss” with? If it is impossible to keep 
them from hammering the furniture, have 
you tried providing a place in your attic or 
in a light and airy part of your basement 
so that they may hammer objects that will 
not be injured? It would doubtless be very 
illuminating if you would keep a week’s 
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record to see how frequently you prohibit 
children from handling things in the house, 
and then make out a program to see how 
you could gratify the child’s impulse to 
secure data of the kind mentioned above re- 
garding all the objects with which he comes 
in contact. 

Do your children have facilities in the 
school which they attend to gratify their 
hunger for sense experience? How much 
of every school day do they sit in school 
learning words? How much time do they 
spend in using their hands in testing objects 
and finding out how they can use them? 
What facilities do your children have for 
gratifying the hunger for making noise—it 
seems like noise to an adult? 

In progressive schools today, children are 
gaining data about objects through all the 
senses a considerable part of their time. It 
is understood by teachers that the learning 
of mere words that are not directly as- 
sociated with concrete objects is useless or 
worse. Formerly, it was thought that in- 
tellectual growth meant the memorizing of 
words, but no one who understands the 
needs for intellectual development holds to 
this view today. ‘The writer has a suspicion, 
however, that many parents still cling to 
this view and train their children accord- 
ingly. ‘The sooner a parent abandons such 
a view the better it will be for his child’s 
intellectual development. 


IV. WHAT INTELLECTUAL POWER 
SHOULD A CHILD POSSESS AT DIF- 
FERENT AGES IF HE DEVELOPS 
NORMALLY ? 


Read Dearborn, pages 72 to 76. 

For the purposes we have in view in this 
lesson, it may be said that the intellect 
is partly natural and partly acquired. Native 
intelligence is a matter of inheritance while 
knowledge is a matter of learning. It has 
been found that native intelligence grows 
in some such way as the body does, and we 
know something today about the normal 
rate of growth. Professor Dearborn has 
described tests that will determine whether 
a child of a given age has reached a normal 
standard of: intelligence for that age. It is 
possible now to determine quite accurately 
whether a child or a youth possess the in- 


tellectual age that is normal for his chrono- 
logical age—that is, the number of years 
that he has lived. Everyone who is study- 
ing this lesson ought to become familiar 
with the intelligence scales to which Pro- 
fessor Dearborn has referred. ‘They are 
not too difficult to be understood by any- 
one, and most parents and teachers could 
apply them in testing the intelligence of 
their children. 


V. HOW CAN THE CHILD’S INTELLEC- 
TUAL GROWTH BE HELPED BY 
TRAINING 


Call to mind a man or women of your 
acquaintance whom you regard as possessing 
a well-developed intellect. What are the 
qualities or characteristics of this intellect? 
What can this person do with his or her 
mind that other persons whom you know 
cannot do? What is it that differentiates 
this person intellectually from the majority 
of people? 

The present writer will venture an an- 
swer to these questions. The person whose 
intellectual ability you admire undoubtedly 
has all his intellectual data well organized 
according to the laws of their relationships, 
and especially, he is able to use his knowl- 
edge in solving new problems. If you will 
reflect upon the matter you will agree that 
the most desirable intellectual quality is the 
ability to see what is essential in situations 
that have not been previously experienced. 
Some persons can do this much better than 
others, not because they know more but 
because they have the habit of utilizing 
what they do know in an active, dynamic 
way. 

The writer knows adults whose intellects 
are filled with all sorts of facts, but they 
are dull as owls when it comes to solving 
any new problems. What has led to this 
defect, it certainly is an intellectual defect? 
From childhood they have been trained 
simply to amass facts. They have not been 
required to keep these facts mobile and 
plastic and to draw upon them to help them- 
selves out in new situations. It is possible 
to train a child so that he will be inactive, 
incapable, resourceless when he confronts 
a new situation although he has knowledge 
enough to find out what he ought to do if 
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he had only been trained to use what he 
knows. 

Suppose a child runs to a parent or 
teacher for help in pronouncing a new word. 
He could pronounce it himself if he would 
call up what he knows about the pronounci- 
ation of similar words. But he has got 
into the habit of running for help when- 
ever he encounters anything new. Suppose 
the parent or teacher tells him what he 
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wishes to know and so prevents him from 
becoming self-active and self-helpful. If 
this kind of training is kept up with the 
child, he will certainly come up to maturity 
without initiative, resourcefulness, or origi- 
nality. He may have bushels of isolated 
facts, but they really will not be of much 
use to him unless he has driving force be- 
hind them which will compel them to be 
active in solving new problems. 


Problems Relating to Lesson Ten 


I 


Bear in mind that the development of the intellect depends upon the exercise of the 
senses. The greater the clearness and variety of data derived through the various senses in 
the early years, the better the basis that will be laid for later intellectual elaboration and or- 
ganization. What opportunities do the children you know best have to gain clear and varied 
data through the sense of sight, of hearing, of touch, of the muscular sense—these are of chief 
importance in intellectual development? Do you and the people in your neighborhood purpose- 
fully provide opportunities for the gaining of such data as indicated? 


II 


Make a survey of the homes you know best in order to discover what opportunities a child 
would have from the sixth month of age up to the time he enters school or spends a good deal 
of time out on the playground or in the street to gain sense material incidentally through the 
various senses. Think of a child growing up in these homes trying to gratify the sense hunger 
as best he can without anyone planning at all for it. Will he have a chance to use all his 
senses in a varied and definite way in his play about the house? Suppose his parents tell him 
very frequently to keep out of mischief or to let things in the house alone. How can he gain 
the facts about objects that are essential for mental development? 


III 


Bear in mind that the child was endowed by nature with intellectual ability so that he 
could adapt himself to the world in which he must live. In order that he may adapt himself, 
he must know how things are constructed, what he can do with them by testing them in every 
way, and what they will do to him. In the homes you know best in the community, will chil- 
dren be permitted to test and try every accessible thing—to pit their strength and cleverness 
against the resistance of inanimate objects and the endurance and cunning of animals around 
them? If they are prohibited from such action, how can they secure proper intellectual 
development ? 

IV , 

There is a movement developing in our country—in England it is becoming universal—to 
establish nursery schools to which children shall be sent from the age of two to five for a part 
of every day because it is believed that the typical home does not provide opportunities for 
sound, intellectual development. Would you favor the adoption of a nursery school generally 
in our country? 


Vv 


A well-developed mind is one that can solve original problems. Children can be trained 
to use their minds in an original, aggressive way if parents and teachers will not solve their 
problems for them but guide them through the use of their own minds. How do parents in 
your community help their children who come to them to solve problems relating to the phe- 
nomena of nature or to any school subject? Do they simply tell them, or do they lead them 


to take the necessary steps to solve the problems on their own account? 
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Steering a Safe Course in Extra-School Activities 


BY KATHERINE GLOVER 


Y October the ship of the winter’s 
B activities begins to get under full 

sail. Oftentimes it is headed on an 
uncharted sea, taking on more cargo than it 
can safely carry, and aiming at more ports 
than it can wisely reach. With the school 
children of the family there should be an 
early check-up of the year’s course of activi- 
ties and objectives. 

The child, even more than the older per- 
son, needs to feel a plan and a framework of 
co-ordinated purpose back of his daily life. 
Youth always needs intelligent directing. 
The education of the school-room is the first 
consideration, since that represents his defin- 
ite preparatory work for life; other outside 
interests and activities must join on and 
correlate with that. The hours out of 
school need to link up with the program of 
the school. 

Every child’s plan of life has to be 
worked out with relation to his individual 
needs, desires, and physical, mental and 
emotional equipment. Where one girl or 
boy can carry the school program and with 
ease add music and dancing lessons, be a 
member of the hockey team, and enter into 
the club activities without showing the least 
evidence of strain, another could safely sus- 
tain but half of these demands. 


\ 


No one so well as the parent can wisely 
judge the amount of outside activity which 
should be added to the school program. It 
requires close and understanding scrutiny of 
the child, with occasional consultation with 
the teacher, and perhaps the family physi- 
cian or the school nurse. ‘The child who is 
lagging behind in his school work may be 
overburdened with “extras’”’ on the outside, 
which crowd his leisure beyond his physical 
powers of endurance. 

The school hours are largely spent in- 
doors. For the health of the child as much 
time after school should be spent in the 
open as possible. School work demands 
concentration and close co-ordination of 
mind and the groups of small muscles; after 
school there should be relaxation, use of 
the big muscle groups in active games, re- 
lease of nerve tension—letting off steam, in 
short, and gathering up fresh motive power. 

Youth abhors a vacuum. If it is healthy 
it is going to find an outlet for its energies 
in some way. Wise supervision should see 
that the outlet is not all mental, nor all 
physical, nor all emotional—that there is a 
balance of activities which takes care of 
every natural impulse. The child who has 
concentrated on books and study through 
the school day should be discouraged from 











sitting over a book during the afternoon, 
possibly in a stooping position and with a 
poor light; nor should a girl go directly 
from the schoolroom to the piano stool to 
practice, nor on the other hand spend the 
afternoon hours in a close moving-picture 
house, straining eyes and emotions over a 
high-keyed drama. Anyone of these things 
has its place, if the conditions are whole- 
some—the book, the piano practice and the 
movie—but a rounded, balanced day, with 
plenty of fun and play in the open to 
counteract the formality of indoor school 
life, is necessary. 

There should be a wise adjustment be- 
tween the child’s needs and desires and the 
parents’ aims to supplement the school pro- 
gram with cultural extras which are to 
enrich the later life. Primarily we need 
a clear mental picture of what we are aim- 
ing for in education. Professor O’Shea has 
outlined the general objectives of education 
as: physical welfare, social adjustment, in- 
tellectual understanding, esthetic apprecia- 
tion and creativeness, plus the objective of 
vocational or professional skill. 

The complexity of modern life demands 
extra equipment and preparation. At the 
same time the additional strain to which 
life subjects even children requires more 
careful nurture of the physical and mental 
structure. Greater wisdom of selection and 
discrimination in the choice of the demands 
made upon the younger generation is re- 
quired on the part of parents and guardians. 

In their broadened programs the schools 
are giving a much wider range of equip- 
ment. Fewer extras are needed to round 
out the education than formerly. And, 
fortunately, where dancing and music and 
even languages are added, the teaching of 
these subjects has become tinged with the 
more natural methods which enter into all 
education. Rigid methods and forms, with 
the strain they imposed physically and men- 
tally, have given way. The natural school 
of dancing gives opportunity for wholesome 
exercise; often the teaching is in the open, 
and it is a natural and joyous means of ex- 
pression. Music, too, is not such a formal 
taskmaster as it once was. Long hours of 
practice, with stooped shoulders, in a room 
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either over-heated or under-heated, puts a 
physical strain which yields doubtful returns 
in culture. Shorter and more frequent 
periods of practice may accomplish the same 
results with care that a good posture is held. 

The language lesson after school, if it is 
added to the child’s program, should be at 
a time when it places the least strain— 
early Saturday morning, perhaps, with the 
rest of the day left free. If some of the 
extras could be accomplished during the 
vacations, with less crowding of the school 
year, they might serve better ends all 
around. 

There is a dangerous tendency towards 
speeding up the activities, particularly the 
girl’s, during the adolescent period when 
maturity begins to loom up on the horizon. 
That is just the time when the physical 
development should have its fullest oppor- 
tunity. Dr. Henry Dwight Chapin in his 
book, “Heredity and Child Culture,” says: 

“The growth of forced and so-called 
higher education has been relatively more 
rapid with girls than with boys. In the 
former, the question is complicated by the 
importance to themselves and the race of 
proper physical and sexual development 
during the period of growth. At the time 
of maturing, the body is more important 
than the mind, yet this is just the time that 
the girl is pushed hardest in her educational 
career if she expects to pursue a course in 
high school or college.” 

The least sign of strain at this time should 
be watched for, and, if it continues, the 
pressure should be lifted at some point. 

There often is as much danger of over- 
doing in athletics and play as in study. 
The strain of competitive team games upon 
highly strung boys and girls is very great, 
and wise parents are on guard to be sure, 
in the first place, that their child is physi- 
cally in condition to enter into the heat of 
the basket-ball, football or hockey struggle, 
having them examined carefully for sound- 
ness of heart and general fitness ; and watch- 
ing constantly to see the physical and the 
nervous reactions. 

The pride of having a child on the “win- 
ning team,” or of having him or her a 
central figure in youthful athletics, is one 
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that many parents have to guard against. 
Being on the winning team may often mean 
being on the losing side in the sum total 
of physical and mental well-being. High 
school competitive athletics, which  in- 
volve high-pitched tension over a _ long 
period of the school term, drain the mental 
as well as the _ physical 
energies oftentimes; and 
where they necessitate trav- 
eling to other cities, often 
at quite a distance, there are 
many contingencies which 
need very careful weighing. 
There is a wholesome and 
growing tendency in ath- 


letics to substitute the more "72"; Health in Play.” Copyright, 





sane program of teams and games for 
everyone rather than for the chosen few; 
to encourage the spirit of “play for play’s 
sake’” rather than for the supremacy of one 
school over another. 

When parents catch and help to foster 
this spirit they will go a long way towards 
helping the youth of this 
day towards sounder value, 
moral as well as physical 
and mental. It is in this, 
as in all other phases of 
education, that one must 
sight towards tomorrow’s 
rounded capacity for living 
rather than today’s glory 


American Child Health Association. and apparent achievement. 


What Parent Teacher Associations Are Doing for 
the Health of Children 


BY HETTY 


- SORDEN 





HAT are Par- 
ent - Teacher 
Associations 


doing in the medium- 
sized cities? 

This question is con- 
sidered in one section 
of the fifty-two page 





Does your Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation financially aid your com- 
munity od health program by: veyed. Twenty-three 

The purchase of scales? of these Associations 

Furnishing school lunches? 

Furnishing milk? 

Furnishing playgrounds? 

Furnishing clinical service? 


in seventy-three of the 
eighty-six cities sur- 


had a definite health 
program. 

Their particular 
health interests are 








questionnaire used by 
the Research Division of the American 
Child Health Association in its community 
child health survey of the eighty-six 
medium-sized cities of the United States.* 

For each of the cities, answers to the 
following questions were obtained : 

Is there a Parent-Teacher Association ? 

Has it a definite health program ? 

What are its principal features? 

Does the Parent-Teacher Association 
financially aid the community child health 
program by: 

The purchase of scales? 

Furnishing school lunches? 

Furnishing milk? 

Furnishing playgrounds? 

Furnishing clinical service ? 

Parent-Teacher Associations were found 


rather varied. The 
groups in one city were recorded as being 
especially interested in the correction of 
defects and in pre-school work. Co-opera- 
tion in nutrition work and the provision of 
milk for poor children were mentioned as 
the especial interest of another group. 
The report indicates that the Parent- 
‘Teacher Associations in another city con- 
sider health lectures and follow-up work 
in correction of defects among their prin- 
cipal activities. In still another city, they 
give special prominence to supplying milk 
and glasses for children who cannot afford 
to pay for them, and to providing rest 
rooms in the schools. 
Parent-Teacher Associations have organ- 
ized school lunch rooms in another city and 
they manage them as both a service to the 
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poor and as a convenience for all children. 

The groups in another city are concen- 
trating their efforts toward the support of 
a nursing service. 

Twenty-one Associations have contrib- 
uted financially to the community health 
programs by the purchase of scales. 
Twenty-four bear all or some part of the 
expense of the school lunches; thirty-seven 
provide milk for the schools; twenty-six 
equip or help to equip the school play- 


Substitutes 


ee AVE you picked up 
H clothes?” “Have 
your teeth?” 

“John, if you don’t dress faster you will 
be late for school.” 

One mother of a six-year-old found her- 
self nagging to the point where it was irri- 
tating her own nerves and not “getting any- 
where” with the small boy. 

The idea suddenly came to her to make 
a visual record of John’s habits and short- 
comings, so that he could see them instead 
of hearing about them. She devised a simple 
chart, a piece of typewriting paper pinned 
on the wall of his room, ruled off with the 
days of the week. She laid in a supply of 
blue, red and gold stars. The blue were for 
delinquencies and offenses—negative; red 
were for achievements, habits promptly at- 
tended to, victories of control—positive ; 
and gold stars were for superlative vir- 
tues. 

Now, when Johnny fails to pick up his 
clothes or fails to get dressed on time, a 
blue star is put on the chart without com- 
ment. When he is positive in his accom- 
plishments a red star appears. ‘There is 
little argument or nagging beyond a re- 
minder. At the end of the day John and 
his mother go over the chart, check off the 
stars, and recount what they stand for, so 
that John goes to bed with a review of his 
day’s shortcomings and accomplishments in 
his mind. If it is a blue star day, his mother 
analyzes the mistakes and traces them back 
to the starting point; and on red star days 
there is praise, with always as a last thought, 


your night 
your brushed 
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grounds, and eleven furnish clinical service. 

In several instances the same groups are 
making financial contributions to all of 
these aspects of the health program, and in 
several more they contribute to as many as 
three or four of them. 


1The official report on the health survey of 86 cities, 
made by the Division of Research of the American 
Child Health Association, will be issued October 10. 
Title: “A Health Survey of Eighty-Six Cities.’’ Every 
good citizen will be interested in the plan it presents 
for model organization of public health work, by both 
official and private agencies, in a medium-sized city. 


for Nagging 


a look forward to tomorrow as a day to be 
topped with a gold star. 

The chart has worked—if not like a 
charm—at least to constructive ends. It 
has given John an idea of continuity. Red 
and gold stars serve as a decided stimulus, 
and he is developing a real sense of justice 
and honesty about the stars. He very often 
confesses unobserved offenses, and_philo- 
sophically accepts the verdict of his acts 
where nagging often aroused antagonism. 

Whenever red stars prevail over blue 
stars at the end of a day a gold star is 
added; and a week with a large number of 
gold stars usually brings a surprise of some 
kind, although no point is made of reward. 

The chart has proved an effective sub- 
stitute for nagging, as it was intended, 
but more than that, it is proving a very 
constructive aid in character and _ habit 
building. 

In another family, where the children 
were older, the parents resorted to the writ- 
ten reminder instead of constant nagging. 
When the girl of the family had left her 
room untidy at night, she would find a 
sign stuck in her mirror in the morning re- 
minding her of the virtue of order—some- 
times it was an easily memorized verse 
about the beauty of order. 

If the boy had forgotten to shine his 
shoes for one or two mornings, when he 
put his hand on the door to leave his room 
he found a sign staring at him. Sometimes 
it asked the question, “How clean are your 
shoes?” Sometimes there was a caricature 
of his shoes, 
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Signs appeared in unexpected places, some-__ily’s nerves were spared much through this 
times straight from the shoulder, sometimes method, and the written word seemed to 
cryptically and humorously worded so that make an impression much stronger than the 


they lost the .taste of nagging. “The fam- spoken one. 


The Sheltered 


THE MorHer: 


“Nay, I would lift my little child above 
The world’s contamination; set him free, 
(Yet guarded by the barriers of my love). 


These others—have they any claim on me?” 


THE VOICE: 


“Can any child’s voice cry to thee in vain? 


How shall thine own be spared an equal pain?” 


THe MorHer: 


“I have no need of more or better laws; 
My life is safe 


My baby sweet; care I for any cause? 





an heritage of peace— 
Let toil who must, and bid their wailing cease!” 


THE VOICE: 


“W hile other litile ones still slave and moan, 
What right hast thou to save thy child alone?” 


THE MorHer: 


ce 


Nay, am I not his mother? Pain’s dark night, 
Nor death held any terrors for my joy 

To gain him. Have I then not won the right 
To lavish all my love upon my boy?” 


THE VOICE: 


“The heart of Motherhood must beat the same 
For all! None else is worthy of the name!” 


—SarA BurGE RITTMANN. 
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THE SOCIAL HYGIENE COMMITTEE 


BY VALERIA H. PARKER, M.D. 


National Chairman 


R. VALERIA H. 

PARKER, former 

executive secre- 
tary of the United States 
Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board, has had 
a long experience in so- 
cial work. She was born 
in Chicago, but since 
1905 has made her resi- 
dence in Connecticut. 
She has not been in active 
medical practice since 
her marriage in that 
year. In 1913 she was 
appointed the first 
woman probation officer 
in her home town 


The 
following year she became field secretary 
of the Connecticut Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, and continued to work for this or- 


of Greenwich. 


ganization until 1919, when she joined 
the staff of the American Social Hygiene 





Association. From 1919 
to 1921 she directed the 
social hygiene work of 
the National League of 
Women Voters. She 
now directs this work in 
the National Congress of 
Parents and ‘Teachers, 
and also the social mo- 
rality work of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. 
In addition to lecture 
and educational work, 
she has had experience in 
the direction of a home 
for deserted and unmar- 
ried mothers and their babies, and during 
the war was appointed, under the Connecti- 
cut State Council of Defense, supervisor of 
a force of six policewomen who formed 
part of the state police force and acted 
as law-enforcement and protective agents. 


Outline of Purposes 
I 


Both parents and teachers are increasingly aware of the complexity of the problem 
of child training. This is particularly true with reference to character development. 
A very important field in character training is the guidance of the sex instinct. This 
field has only recently come to be understood. Social Hygiene is particularly concerned 
with this guidance. 


II 


The social hygiene program plays an important part in preparation for better 
parenthood by helping parents and teachers to understand the need of the pre- 
adolescent child for accurate information and high ideals concerning sex, since this is 
an important period in character formation. It also seeks to assist parents and teachers 
who are dealing with restless adolescence to understand the fine possibilities of new 
energies when directed into proper channels. 


III 


One of the needs of parents and teachers in preparing young people for home 
building is a wholesome vocabulary dealing with sex. The list of books, pamphlets 


and leaflets for study, as prepared by the Social Hygiene Committee, are in demand 
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by an increasing number of parents and teachers. Following a recent radio talk given 
by the chairman of the Social Hygiene Committee, a flood of requests for literature 


was received from busy mothers in the home. 


IV 


To combat the unfortunate influences of misinformation and the misuse of sex, a 
wholesome and constructive viewpoint is needed by parents and teachers toward those 
forces upon which family life and parenthood depend. It is the work of the Social 
Hygiene Committee to assist in providing constructive and helpful information. 


AS ONE PRINCIPAL SEES IT 


HE measure of success of a parent- 

teacher association is the amount of 

co-operation which exists between the 
parents of the district and the school itself. 
This co-operation comes as a result of per- 
sonal work on the part of the members of 
the association who are interested enough 
to give their time and efforts to a considera- 
tion of the welfare of the children of the 
community. 

Measured by this standard the James H. 
Smart school parent-teacher association has 
been during the past year one of the most 
successful organizations of the city. At 
no time have the members of the association 
considered their pleasure first; at all times 
the wishes and needs of the school have 
been paramount with them. Whenever it 
was time for the school to arrange any func- 
tion that would contribute to its develop- 
ment, the association was ready and willing 
to co-operate fully. An appeal to the as- 
sociation from the school officials was sufh- 
cient to assure the accomplishment of any 
task undertaken. 

During the year the association raised a 
large sum of money, all of which was spent 
for needed equipment in the school. Books, 
pictures, musical instruments, magazines and 
other useful supplies were purchased in 
sufficient quantities to supply the needs. 
Perhaps the outstanding achievement of the 
association during the year was its successful 
endeavor to secure a much needed play- 
ground for the 1200 pupils of the school. 
A petition was circulated throughout the 
district, with the aid of the Community 


association, and presented to the school 
board. As a result, the attention of the 
board was called to the urgent need for 
playground facilities, and a site was pur- 
chased for that purpose. 

During the year, the association helped 


with the observance of “Open House” night . 


attended by 1500 people of the district who 
visited the classes of the school. They also 
gave much help in the holding of a fall 
festival from which almost three hundred 
dollars was realized. 

The Association furnished all of the 
material and plans and labor for the giving 
of a party for the 8A graduates at the 
end of the first and second semesters. 

One of the finest things that has been 
done during the year to bring the parents 
in direct touch with the school work has 
been the getting of parents to visit the 
regular daily classes while they were in 
session.. Throughout the entire year, there 
has been an average of ten parents visiting 
the school each day, a record that has never 
been equalled to my knowledge in a school 
of this size. 

As a result. of the co-operation created 
by the Parent-Teacher association of our 
school, there is a more thorough under- 
standing of the things which the school is 
trying to do and a closer bond of common 
interest between the teachers and parents 
than has ever been before. 

R. N. Sniper, 
Principal, James H. Smart School, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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The Book Page 





BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


NCE in a while—sometimes in a long 
() while—we find a book that we are 
willing to put with the finest of the 
best for children on a shelf with “A Child’s 
Garden of Verse” and “Alice in Wonder- 
land.” A. A. Milne’s ‘““‘When We Were 
Very Young” was one of those. Lee Wil- 
son Dodd’s “The Sly Giraffe” (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York, $2.00) is another. 

Everyone knows that Mr. Dodd is a wise 
and witty writer for grown-ups with a 
reputation as a novelist securely founded 
on “The Book of Susan” and as a play- 
wright on “The Changelings.” Not every- 
one knows that Mr. Dodd is also a story- 
teller much in demand with a group of 
children who spend their summers with their 
parents in a tiny colony of writers and 
artists on Yelping Hill in northwestern 
Connecticut. ‘The Sly Giraffe” is the first 
of his children’s stories to appear in print. 
He has tried it on his own two (adopted) 
children and on the rest of the pack of Yelp- 
ing Hill. They have approved of it and 
here it is for children at large. In a com- 
bination of prose and verse, with nonsensical 
situations and the most delicious absurdities 
of language and dialogue he relates the ad- 
venturers of Pegeen and Flip and Pegeen’s 
father who lived on Upper Tooting Island 
off the northern coast of Patagonia. (Chil- 
dren may look that up in their geographies. ) 

There are other characters, such as 
Pegeen’s mother, who had a very active 
brain—the King and Queen of ‘Tooting 
Islands, King Gwalo the Whale and his 
Queen Stabina of the wicked swordfish fam- 
ily, Sir Chiasmodon, Bart, the Fish Mar- 
shall, Pow the Potamus and Wheezles the 
Jeering Sly Giraffe, whose only claim to the 
title-name is that he helped to make a happy 
ending. 

Mr. Dodd is an extremely modest man 
and can’t blow his own horn. Conse- 
quently when mention was made of “The 
Sly Giraffe” one day this summer when we 


saw him on Yelping Hill, he fell to work 
with might and main to praise Clarence 
Day, who made the pictures for it. Having 
seen the pictures we will agree that he was 
right in praising them. They are fit accom- 
paniments to a delightful book. It is a book 
for all children who have imagination and 
for all adults who like to see a sly finger 
of satire poked into human nature. 
* * * * 


Angelo Patri, out of his large wisdom 
and loving-kindness, continues to defend 
children against their parents. “The educa- 
tion of children is not only Mr. Patri’s 
business; it is his passion. Nevertheless, his 
championship of children does not mean 
that he would be indulgent with them and 
let them have their own way. Among the 
sins against childhood which he arraigns in 
“School and Home” (D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.00) is laxness, that soft selfishness which 
gives in to the child because it is too much 
trouble or pain to correct him and allows 
him to grow up ill-mannered, inconsiderate 
and unable to get along with others. 

“Teach a child to serve his parents,” says 
Mr. Patri. “Do this for the child’s sake 
for ‘we love whom we serve.’ If you have 
always taken a back seat, if you have always 
put the child first, he never has had any 
chance to be of service and you have made 
him the least of children instead of the first. 

“You spared the rod of self-sacrifice, 
service, moderation and respect for others 
and you spoiled the child.” 

This is not the only angle from which 
Mr. Patri considers the subject of school 
and home. He has illuminating chapters 
about the child who fails, topsy-turvy edu- 
cation, and parents’ associations. For such 
associations his first word of advice is, “Be- 
gin work from the outside of the school and 
work in. The farther you go, the closer 


you get to the children, and your approach 
here is to be made with the utmost caution. 
Practice on the building, ground, equipment 
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first ; problems of instruction last.” That is 

the teacher’s own ground and it is wise 

to suppose that he knows something about it. 
% * * * 

Something new to take the place of cross- 
word puzzles is evidently the aim of “The 
Tangram Book,” by F. Gregory Hartewick, 
published by Simon & Schuster ($2.50) 
who made their fortunes with cross-word 
puzzle books. Something very old, we 
ought to have said, for tangrams were first 
made by the Chinese centuries ago. A tan- 
gram is a square cut into seven pieces. 
There are five triangles, a square and a 
diamond, all geometrically interrelated. 
With these pieces one can make many kinds 
of odd pictures, men and women, animals 


and houses, rather stiff and angular but 
amusing. 

The Chinese had seven books called the 
Books of Tan, full of designs made from 
this puzzle. In the Brooklyn Museum is 
an old book illuminated with tangram de- 
signs and in the Poe Cottage on the Grand 
Concourse, New York, is preserved a set of 
carved Ivory tangrams with which Poe used 
to amuse himself. 

Mr. Hartewick has told a conventionally 
pleasant fairy story which is illustrated with 
tangram pictures and on the inside of the 
cover of the book is an envelope containing 
some tangrams with which the reader can 
experiment either in reproducing the pic- 
tures in the book or creating new ones. 


Child Management’ 


BY DR. D. A. THOM 


1. Wuat Is a Hasir? 


or less familiar, that it hardly seems necessary to discuss it at all. However, 


H™ is such a common, everyday sort of term, with which everyone is more 


it is in this very fact—that habits are so commonplace and ordinary in the 


minds of the great mass of individuals—that the danger lies. 


All too frequently the 


fundamental importance of forming right habits in early life is minimized or over- 


looked altogether. 


Without any attempt to give a strictly scientific definition, it may be said that 


habit is the tendency to repeat what has been done before. 
habits of acting, but habits of thinking and feeling in certain ways. 


to the care of the body 





One develops not only 
Habits in regard 


eating, sleeping, eliminating, bathing—are easily formed and 





vitally affect health. Our manners are a collection of habits; we do a rude or a 
courteous thing almost without stopping to think. If we did not learn the muscular 
movements which become habitual through repetition, we could never play the piano, 
run a typewriter, or gain skill in athletics. Of course, children must learn the simpler 
motions first—the use of knife and fork, the buttoning of buttons and the tying of 
knots. ‘The morals of most of us are, to a large extent, the result of habits of thinking 
formed in early life—our attitude toward the drinking of alcoholic liquors or the 
taking of others’ property, or the problem of sex, as well as our attitude toward other 
people, whether sincere or deceitful, friendly or antagonistic. Most of our prejudices 
are the outcome of habits of thinking formed in childhood. Many persons, as children, 
develop a feeling about racial and religious differences which may lead in later life 
to intolerance and hatred toward their fellow men. This same attitude of mind is 
seen in children toward their playmates who have the misfortune of being orphans, or 
a child whose mother is a scrubwoman, or whose father is a garbage collector, or who 
is boarded under the care of a child-placing agency. Care should be taken to see that 


children are early taught kindness and consideration for those less fortunate, for 


unconsciously they will get their attitudes from the home atmosphere. 





* This article is 


art of Publication No. 143 of the Children’s Bureau,of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. The entire bulletin may be secured free by writing to the bureau. 
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A Suggested Program of Co-operation for Parent- 


Teacher Associations 


BY DR. ALBERT B. MEREDITH 


Commissioner of Education for Connecticut; National Chairman on Safety Education 


AFETY Education 
S is usually thought 

of only in terms 
of accident prevention. 
It is true that it has 
this meaning and that 
the saving of life and 
limb is imperative. 
Nothing should pre- 
vent the removing of 
hazards of all kinds 
that menace life. We 
cannot stress too 
strongly the training of 
children in those habits 
which make for physi- 
cal safety and happi- 
ness. This phase of 
the subject is brought 
tragically to our notice 
by accidents at home, 
on the streets and high- 
ways. 

But there is a broader 
meaning of safety. ‘This 
involves the idea of 
the realization of any 
purpose, including the 
social purpose of living 
well together. Educa- 
tion in safety should 
mean the mastery of 
those conditions which 
make for the successful 
carrying out of a plan. 
It should mean the 
effective adjustment 
that each of us must 
make to the factors of 
any situation in which 
we find ourselves, if an 


accident is to be averted. ‘The ability we 
possess to adapt ourselves easily to a new 
situation is in a sense a measure of our 
It is a test of ‘the degree to 


education 











Dr. Albert Barrett Meredith, 
chairman of the Safety Education 
Committee of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, was 
born in Gorham, New Hampshire, 
and graduated from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in 1895. Dr. Meredith has 
held many educational positions of 
importance in New York state, New 
Jersey and Connecticut, where he 
is now State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. He has been a lecturer on 
“Problems of Secondary Education” 
at the State Summer School in New 
Jersey and at Yale University 
Graduate School; has made sur- 
veys of secondary education in St. 
Paul and in St. Louis, and has 
written various monographs deal- 
ing with secondary education and 
problems of school administration. 
He is at present a trustee of the 
Connecticut Agricultural College 
and of the Peabody Museum of Na- 
tional History, Yale University. 
Dr. Meredith has received the fol- 
lowing degrees: B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
LL.D. 








be foisted upon 


which we have applied 
the safety principle of 
so controlling condi- 
tions as to realize a 
purpose. From _ this 
point of view safety 
education becomes a 
part of citizenship 
training and _ belongs 
with such subjects as 
civics, thrift, health 
and those interests 
which have to do with 
social relationships. 

This broader phase 
of safety education has 
not yet been completely 
worked out in school 
curricula, but some pre- 
liminary studies have 
been made, sufficient to 
show the wide-spread 
possibilities of the ap- 
plication of the prin- 
ciple to many problems 
of social conduct. 

Parent-teacher Asso- 
ciations are of course 
interested in both 
phases, but the imme- 
diate task and one in 
which they may at once 
assist, is that of pre- 
venting physical acci- 
dents, and it is to fur- 
ther this end that a 
suggestive program has 
been made. 

It should be empha- 
sized that safety edu- 
cation is not a fad to 


the schools and to be cham- 


pioned only by those not actually engaged 
in school work. Rather it is an idea that is 
fundamental to the entire problem of living. 
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Educational Conferences 


ARENTS are often referred to in 
Presses conventions as a ‘trouble’ or 
a ‘difficulty,’” said Anna Garlin 
Spencer recently at the New Education Fel- 


lowship Conference recently held at Heidel- 
berg and represent- 


Are Discovering Parents 


earnestly of the important position the 


mother and father hold in the life and 
growth of the child. ‘The great need,” 
she said, “is for parents to study their chil- 
dren and become better educators.” 

At Denver last 





ing twenty-eight na- 


spring the National 


tionalities. “In the 
present biologic struc- 
ture of the human 
race, however, they 
are at the worst a 
necessary evil. At 
their best, when they 
are able to learn and 
apply the science and 
art of real child-cul- 
ture, they have a 
supreme place in the 
educative process.” 
The fact that 
parenthood is “break- 


‘““Modern Parenthood’’ 


will be the subject of a Conference to 
be held by the Child Study Association 
of America, Inc. at the Hotel Waldorf 
Astoria, New York City, from Octo- 
ber 26 to 28. It will be an opportunity 
for fathers and mothers to get a view- 
point of their job in the light of modern 
science; a chance to unite the newer 
theories of educators with actual prac- 
tice in the home. After the Conference 
—from October 29 to November 7 an 
Institute will be held for training in the 
practical details of carrying on child 
study groups for parents. 

For complete program or informa- 
tion concerning registration and hotels, 
write to the Child Study Association 
of America, Inc., 54 W. 74th Street, 


Conference of Social 
Work found it neces- 
sary in at least two 
sections to consider 
the importance of 
parenthood in social 
development. In the 
health section an ad- 
dress was delivered 
by Mrs. Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg on “The 
Health Training of 
the Pre-School Child,” 


in which she stressed, 





New York City. 
ing into’ conferences 





in addition to the im- 
portance of the selec- 








here, there and every- 
where is one indication of the increasing 
dignity and importance of being a father or 
a mother. When the World Federation 
of Education Associations met this summer 
at Edinburgh, the group of noted educators 
from every land turned aside for a time 
from their consideration of the problems of 
education in the school to think seriously of 
the more informal education that continu- 
ally goes on in the home. Mrs. Howard 
§. Gans, President of the Child Study As- 
sociation, was the delegate from the United 
States to this convention, and she spoke 


tion of foods, the way 

in which the parent establishes the child’s 
routine and the emotional relationships be- 
tween parents and children. Again, in the 
section on mental hygiene, parents were 
found to be the most important factors in 
the child’s happiness and mental health, and 
came in for a major part of the discussion. 
But these conferences have for the most 
part looked at the parents as “a necessary 
evil” or “an important factor,” while their 
main attention has been directed to helping 
and encouraging the work of teachers and 
social workers. It has remained for the 
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Child Study Association of America, Inc., to 
conceive the idea of organizing a conference 
of and for the parents themselves, to be 
held from October 26th to 28th in the 
Hotel Waldorf Astoria, New York City. 

Addresses by nationally known educators 
and psychologists, and discussions to be en- 
tered upon by the fathers and mothers who 
attend will make up the program. One of 
the high points will be a dinner on Wed- 
nesday evening, October 28th, at which 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, the loved author 
of “Mothers and Children,” “The Bent 
Twig,” “The Brimming Cup,” and a host 
of other good novels will be an honored 
guest and speaker. 

Miriam Van Waters, well-known because 
of her work as referee of the Juvenile Court 
in Los Angeles, and the author of “Youth in 
Conflict” is to speak on youth and play- 
time. Dr. Helen T. Woolley will talk on 
the training of younger children. She is 
director of the Merrill-Palmer school in 
Detroit, a nursery school which has at- 
tracted nation-wide notice as one of the 
most successful ventures of its kind. 

Dr. Ernest R. Groves, of Boston Uni- 
versity, is known to many parents through 
his books, ‘““Wholesome Childhood” and 
“Personality and Social Adjustment.” He 
will contribute to the convention an ad- 
dress on the family in its new social setting 
and will lead the discussion following. 

Dr. George A. Coe, author of “What 
Ails Our Youth?” and “A Social Theory 
of Religious Education,” a professor of 
education in Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, will discuss the question, “Is 
Religion Uniting or Separating Us?” 

Some of the principles of the newer psy- 
chology will be presented by Dr. Beatrice 
Hinkle, physician and psycho-analyst, au- 
thor of “The Recreating of the Individual,” 
who will speak of the new relations of men 
and women as family members; and by Dr. 
D. A. Thom and Dr. Frankwood E. Will- 
iams, both leaders in the field of mental 
hygiene. Dr. Bernard Glueck, phvsician 
and psychiatrist, will talk of the difficult 
transition from childhood to youth. 

Teachers and the newer education will 
come in for their share of consideration. 
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‘Training Teachers to See the Whole 
Child,” “The Individual in the Group” 
and “Newer Meanings of Discipline” are 
the topics of some of the addresses planned. 
Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, and Dr. W, 
T. Root, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
will speak. 

The chairmen at the different sessions 
have been carefully chosen. Among them 
are Dean Russell, of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia; Julia Lathrop, former chief of 
the Children’s Bureau at Washington, D, 
C.; Dr. John L. Elliott, head-worker of 
the Hudson Guild, a successful social ex- 
periment in New York, and Dr. Patty §S, 
Hill, of Teachers’ College, Columbia. 

One of the most critical questions in the 
education of children at the present time is 
how shall they spend their leisure. The 
effect that passive, machine-made enjoyment 
has upon young people and their home life 
will be shown by Dr. John W. Cooper, of 
the Catholic University, Washington, D. C, 

For the training of individuals especially 
interested in the technique of carrying on 
child study groups for parents, an institute 
will be held following the conference, from 
October 29 to November 8, 1925. Demon- 
stration study groups under leaders long 
experienced in the work will show some of 
the details and methods of procedure. Dr. 
Bernard Glueck will explain how parents 
can organize and run child guidance clinics. 
The technique of nursery schools and how 
they aid parents in the early education of 
their children will be demonstrated with 
the co-operation of the Merrill-Palmer 
School. 

Professions, such as medicine, law, teach- 
ing and social work have long ago discov- 
ered the value of conferences as a means of 
exchanging ideas and stimulating interest. 
So when conferences turn to parents, and 
parents in their turn go to conferences for 
advice and inspiration, a definite step is 
taken toward putting parenthood on a level 
with other professions. The Child Study 
Association is planning to welcome fathers, 
mothers, teachers and social workers from 
all over the countrv to this special confer- 
ence on “Modern Parenthood.” 
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Suggested Outline for a Study of Punishment 


For the use of child study groups or for individual parents who wish to consider the question. 
impartially and from the standpoint of the newer psychology. 


How did the idea of punishnient develop? 
a. The instinct of striking back. 
b. Justice through retaliation. 
c. Penalties to prevent misdoings. 
d. Reforming the offender. 


What are the effects of punishment? 
a. What do children think of punish- 
ment? 
Does it really prevent ? 
Does it lead to evasion and dishonesty ? 
. Does it breed anxiety and fear ? 
Does it develop hardness and cruelty ? 
Does most punishment result in repres- 
sion? 
g. Punishment is negative at best. 


mean Ss 


What kinds of punishment should be used? 
a. What is “natural” punishment, and is 
it practicable ? 
b. What about corporal punishment ? 
c. Depriving the child of necessities or 
indulgences. 
d. Imposing tasks or hardships upon him. 


e. Curing by disapproval. 


What are some principles to be followed? 

a. The connection between the misdeed 
and its punishment should be clear. 

b. The offense and the offender should 
be kept separate. 

c. Find out what can be expected of the 
child. 

d. Find out how to get the child’s co- 
operation. 

e. Do not humiliate the child. 

Do not punish in anger. 
g. Avoid excessive or cruel penalties. 


References. 

a. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, “Mothers 
and Children.” 

b. S. M. Gtuenberg, “Your Child To- 
day and Tomorrow.” 

c. Montessori, Maria, “The Montessori 
Method.” 

d. Adler, Felix, “The Punishment of 
Children.” 


What Place Has Punishment in Child Training? 


BY MARION M. MILLER 


ANY mothers come to their first 
child-study group meeting with 
these questions: ‘‘How shall I pun- 


ish my child when he disobeys?” ‘What 
shall I do to my boy to make him mind?” 
Each young mother comes in search of the 
panacea, the sure-fire method which, like the 
advertised balm of the quack, will cure the 
irritation by a single application. 

There has never been a time when par- 
ents were not interested in the training of 
their children, but today, perhaps in greater 
measure than ever before, they are seeking 
to learn the principles of child behavior in 
order that their dealings with their children 
may grow out of scientific study rather than 
family tradition or chance moods. It is 
dificult for them to realize that this can 


be accomplished only by very slow growth. 

In past years much has been written about 
punishment, and many varieties and meth- 
ods have been advocated, only to be sup- 
plemented by newer forms as the old ones 
fell into disrepute. 


“GETTING EVEN” 


In early times punishment meant “getting 
even.” It was the spirit of revenge that 
actuated the adult in meting out punish- 
ment. ‘The culprit was to pay, in suffering 
or in privation, according to his crime. We 
see occasional vestiges of this same “tit-for- 
tat’”’ sort of justice still in use: “Did Jack 


upset his sister’s doll carriage? ‘Then let 
sister destroy his house of blocks.” 
Gradually our attitude has changed from 
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the primitive, childish 
conception of punish- 
ment to the corrective, 
as an aid to education. 
We find that by a sys- 
tem of rigid discipline, 
by a curbing of the 
child’s will, and by 
much redirection and 
repression of the child’s 
natural instincts, the 
parent and the teacher 
hoped to stamp out the 
offending faults and to 
develop right habits 
and orderly conduct. 
Fear of natural conse- 
quences, ‘immediate or 
to come, were supposed 
to deter the child from 
wrong-doing. Herbert 
Spencer believed firmly 
that “the burnt child 
fears the fire,” and that 
it was therefore desir- 





If You Want Advice 


On how to deal with specific 
problems in bringing up 
your child 


On material for a study group 


Concerning the best books to 
help you understand your child 


On any other similar question— 


Write to the 
Director oF CHILD STUDY 
CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 


5517 Germantown Avenue 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


penalty to cure a fault 
are often discouraged 
because the “cure” is 
so transitory. “I have 
punished and punished, 
and it doesn’t seem to 
make a bit of differ- 
ence,” or “He knows 
what will happen if he 
does it again, but still 
he does not learn.” 
They ignore the fact 
that the child may 
weigh the punishment 
as against the satisfac- 
tion of his desires. 

Let us be quite cer- 
tain before we punish 
that the situation calls 
for punishment. So 
often, in our indigna- 
tion at the damage, we 
lose sight of the worthy 
motive that resulted so 








able, except in extreme 
cases that a child be made. to suffer the nat- 
ural consequences of his acts. .Such punish- 
ment, however, must often fail to accom- 
plish the desired result, since the young child 
will often fail to connect cause and effect. 
Frequently the natural result may be far 
more serious than the offense. Disobedience 
involving a trivial error in judgment may 
have serious consequences. Obviously it is 
the duty of parents to protect their children 
from the results of their inexperience and 
impulsiveness. 


PREVENTION, NOT PUNISHMENT 


Today the keynote of all scientific work, 
psychological as well as medical, is along 
the line of prevention, and it will be well 
for parents to be guided by this tendency. 
Discipline comes to mean, therefore, a study 
of causes of difficulties, helpful training and 
positive guidance, with punishment as an 
occasional factor. We are coming to rea- 
lize more and more clearly that if we find 
it necessary to punish we are using an emer- 
gency measure, but by no means a real or 
permanent cure. Parents who expect a set 


disastrously. If, in his 
effort to help daddy 
water the garden, Billy becomes dripping 
wet, we should appreciate his desire to be 
of service and take the precaution next time 
to provide him with suitable clothes for the 
undertaking. Punishment in this case would 
discourage his further impulse to help and 
it might even kindle a feeling of resentment 
against the person who had issued the edict 
of punishment, for children are quick to 
sense the injustice of punishment for unin- 
tentional offense. 

The purpose of punishment, then, if it 
should seem necessary, should not be to get 
revenge, nor yet to frighten the culprit in 
order to deter him from evil-doing, but 
rather so to educate and train him that he 
will derive no satisfaction from the repeti- 
tion of his offense. Whenever punishment 
can do this, then, and only then, can it be 
justified. 

There is no set formula for insuring the 
right response on the part of our children. 
We all know that many of the old-fashioned 
ones have proved to be ineffectual and 
faulty, if not, in some instances, actually 
dangerous. So long as the parent punishes 
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only the specific action, she is simply dealing 
with the result instead of with the cause 
which brought it about. It may be that 
Jack, who upset the doll carriage, had been 
waiting for sister to admire his blocks and 
to play with him, and he was jealous of 
the attention that she was lavishing on the 
doll. Will destroying his game cure him of 
his disappointment or make him less jeal- 
ous? In order to plan for a corrective 
procedure, we must trace the actual fault 
to its real source; then we must try to 
visualize the ultimate effect of whatever 
measures we employ. 


SOME USEFUL “DON’TS” 


It would be difficult to formulate any 
positive rules about when to punish, but 
there are a few general negative principles 
which it may be helpful to recall. Never 
punish a child in order to relieve your own 
feelings. So often a child’s action becomes 
an offense merely because we are in an irri- 
table mood. Or, accidentally, some valued 
article is shattered. Surely punishment will 
not restore it, nor will it guard against 
future accidents. The result may be, how- 
ever, an increased nervousness, caused by 
fear of a repetition, and a very general feel- 
ing of resentment. 

By our very attitude in speaking to a 
child we sometimes invite trouble. “Are 
you teasing brother again?’ we ask accu- 
singly, almost threateningly, when wails 
issue from the next room. The older boy, 
having learned that he will probably be 
blamed in any case, may find it worth his 
while really to earn his bad name and to 


merit the punishment that is sure to be 
forthcoming. 

Again, we ourselves are often responsible 
for behavior on a child’s part which will 
eventually bring him into conflict with es- 
tablished standards and subject him to con- 
sequent punishment. I have in mind the 
mother who, in her desire to see her child 
excel, actually impelled him to cheat in his 
studies because he felt that he could not 
otherwise come up to her expectations. 


WHAT CAN WE EXPECT? 


We are learning more and more accu- 
rately what can reasonably be expected of 
children at different ages. The six-year- 
old, however bright and willing, should not 
be expected to think and act like a ten- 
year-old. Careful analyses of the habits of 
children at various stages have been com- 
piled. If James, at six, must be reminded 
almost daily to put away his toys at the 
appointed hour, we may check our impulse 
to punish when we realize that he cannot 
yet be expected to have developed the sense 
of responsibility which would induce him 
readily to give up a delightful game at a 
definite time. From his _ ten-year-old 
brother, however, we can reasonably expect 
such a sense of responsibility. 

Many other examples might be men- 
tioned, all of which bring us to the same 
conclusion, that a wiser control of ourselves 
and a clearer conception of the laws which 
govern childhood will so guide us in the 
training of our children that we may look 
forward to reducing to a minimum the ne- 
cessity of punishment. 


hood. . That children come because they are desired, that children must be 


Te concept of family formation should be taught boys and girls in early child- 


prepared for, that they require adequate space, shelter, nurture, love, discipline, 





education, medical attention, religious and social guidance, that, as Douglas Thom says, 
“being a parent is the biggest job on earth’’—this enlarged view of family life should 
reduce delinquency and stop an appalling waste of childhood.—From “The Survey,” 


May 15, 1925, from article on “Unwanted—and Delinquent?” by Miriam 
Van Waters. 
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BRIDGING THE CHASM 

OING on in Parent-Teacher work is 

like a journey along a road of 

many turns and curves. At each 
corner a new view or a new vista presents 
itself. We used to think that getting 
parents and teachers together to talk 
about their problems was all there was 
to it. Then we turned a corner and 
glimpsed what it would mean to the race 
if all people were interested in the welfare 
of all children. But not long after we had 
made this discovery we peeped around the 
next turn in the road and clearly saw that 
the best foundation for the future lies in 
studying the little child. Intelligent 
parenthood as a great objective loomed up 
in huge proportions in the near foreground. 
It will not be achieved in a moment. 

The average person finds mental effort 
painful and it is not surprising that so many 
fail to know child nature, which is “con- 
tinually in the act of becoming different.” 
The every-day parent takes little time to 
study his children and must use the in- 
formation gained by those who have given 
their lives to the problems of childhood. It 
is just here that we see another great serv- 
ice which the Parent-Teacher Association 
can render; it is bridging the chasm which 
exists between those who by scientific study 
are learning the nature and needs of chil- 
dren, and the growing numbers of busy 
fathers and mothers who want the ex- 
perience of the experts to put into daily 
practice. 

What better guide can we ask than “The 
Child: His Nature and His Needs,” pub- 
lished by the Children’s Foundation for the 
very purpose of bridging this chasm and 
helping all parents with their problems? 

There are many more corners along the 
road of child welfare. “The way by which 
we have come has been long. It stretches 
on indefinitely into the future and calls 
for patience as well as clear thinking and 
hard work. As Lowell said, we must 
“learn by each discovery how to wait.” 


OF INTEREST TO PARENTS 


An advertisement which reflects the 
modern idea of a good community in which 
to bring up children appeared in a Tampa, 
Florida, newspaper. It reads as follows: 

Modern, high standard school, new 
children’s recreation beach, with 
swings, trapeze, toboggans, hori- 
zontal bars and other playground 
apparatus; progressive Parent- 
Teacher Association, are some of 
the advantages that make parents 


and children happy at 
OLDSMAR 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT PERFECT 


Although it may be impossible to know 
just how much Parent-Teacher Associations 
have accomplished during the summer 
months to get children who began school in 
September in a 100 per cent perfect condi- 
tion, we may venture to predict that a far- 
reaching movement has been started. ‘The 
attention of our 900,000 members has been 
called to the importance of reducing the 
child’s physical defects to a minimum, by 
means of a campaign which has the hearty 
support of the United States Bureau of 
Education. A beginning has been made, 
and each succeeding September will see a 
better, healthier, happier group of little 
folks coming to the school-house door for 
the first time. 

One European country shows its good 
sense by examining each child entering 
school and returning him to his parents if 
he is found to be physically defective or 
poorly nourished. He must be put in better 
condition before he can return to school 
and receive his share of the teacher’s time 
and the tax-payer’s money. A perfectly 
fair arrangement. 

Here is another argument in favor of 
training parents to know the child and his 
needs, and to recognize defects and remedy 
them at the earliest possible moment. Mere 
justice to the child, the teacher and the 
public is now demanding of parents that 
they shall be trained for the biggest job on 
earth. 
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EDITORIAL 


—_ 





AST month we promised our readers 
some more announcements. You will 
find the first one on page 122, and 

whether you are or are not a member of 
a Parent-Teacher Association, you will find 
Miss Hays’ clear common-sense of equal 
yalue in a Woman’s Club or in a church 
society. Now here is: 

ANNOUNCEMENT NUMBER TWO 

We have been receiving such _inter- 
esting comments on the work of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and especially on the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, from educators, that we are going 
to give them an opportunity to express 
themselves freely in a corner all their own. 
Each month, beginning with October, we 
shall publish a letter from a teacher or a 
superintendent. We want them to tell us 
of our faults and of our virtues; where we 
succeed and where we fail; where we do 
well and how we might do better, from 
their point of view. We shall not hold 


ourselves responsible for all that they say, 
and we may not agree with all their opin- 
ions, but we want to hear them—and per- 
haps sometimes to answer them, if we 
think we have an answer. 

If you, Friend Reader, are an educator, 
tell us your idea of this organization of 
parents and teachers; and if your criticism, 
due to some sad experience, must be de- 
structive, be sure to put in a constructive 
suggestion before you close! 

If you, Friend Reader, are a parent or 
any other citizen, ask your state or county 
or city superintendent, your principal or 
your grade teacher, to write to us. 

The letters should not exceed one thou- 
sand words in length, should be written on 
one side of the paper only, and should be 
addressed to Department T, care CHILD 
WeELFARE Macazing; 5517 Germantown 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For every letter accepted for publication, 
five dollars will be paid. M. W. R. 


THE I. K. U. CONVENTION 


BY IDA S. MCKENZIE 


Temporary State Chairman, California 


HE thirty-second annual convention 

of the International Kindergarten 

Union met in Los Angeles, July 8th 
to 11th, and was presided over by Miss Ella 
Ruth Boyce, Pennsylvania. ‘Delegates’ 
Day” was one of the outstanding features 
of the convention. It was held in the audi- 
torium of the University of California, 
Southern Branch. 

The delegates assembled to hear the brief 
but interesting reports of the activities going 
o® not only in our own country, but also in 
foreign lands. 

As we meet from year to year to discuss 
the importance of kindergarten training and 
the best methods to be used, the subject 
grows, widens and deepens. “The expansion 
of the subject was especially noticeable this 
fear because it was not confined to the child 





of kindergarten age—four to six years—but 
more than ever one could feel a reaching 
upward to join hands with the grades and 
a reaching downward to welcome the nur- 
sery schools. 

“Childhood Education,” 


our monthly 
journal, 


had its origin in the retiring 
administration. Many of its contributors 
are leading educators of our country. This 
journal is a great factor in helping us to 
link up the grades, kindergarten and nur- 
sery schools, although each has its own dis- 
tinctive place according to the age and de- 
velopment of the child. 

‘The retiring administration has also se- 
cured a place in the N. E. A. Building, 
Washington, D. C., for the headquarters of 
the I. K. U., which will give it a closer 
affiliation with that larger association. 
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LVational Office Notes 


BY FLORENCE V. WATKINS, Executive Secretary. 


Everyone at all interested in the New Edu- 
cation Bill, should write the National Education 
Association for a copy. The new bill asks only 
for a Department of Education with a Secretary 
in the President’s cabinet. “In the new bill as 
drafted, emphasis is placed upon the function of 
the Department of Education as an agency to 
conduct investigations and to disseminate infor- 
mation. We feel that this is in accord with the 
position of the President as expressed in his ad- 
dress before the National Education Association 
at its meeting last July. .... “In the present 
situation, however, it seems wise to bring all of 
our strength to bear in support of a bill creating 
a Department of Education. We already have 
assurances that this bill will have the support 
of many educators who favor the creation of a 
Department of Education, but who were not 
willing to support the bill carrying large appro- 
priations.” 

Here is a chance for study, and then for ac- 
tion. Such a Bill should be passed during the 
next session of Congress. Can’t you help? 





It is a little late now to be mentioning play- 
ground material for summer use, but when plan- 
ning for next summer be sure to remember that 
the National Safety Council, 168 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, has a splendid 
booklet called, “Safety Activities for Supervised 
Playgrounds,” which is really a program issued 
by the National Safety Council co-operating 
with the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America. One can readily imagine what a 
fine bit of work it is when issued by these organ- 
izations. Specific activities for playgrounds are 
enumerated, safety rules given, the safety patrol 
discussed, and traffic games described. Safety 
Songs and directions for making safety posters 
are also included. 





In planning your Safety work do not forget 
the fine set of posters—“The Simple Family”’— 
issued by the Education Section, National Safety 
Council, 120 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
There are eight posters in the set and the price 
is only $1.00. Every primary school room 
should have a set. 





J. Winthrop Andrews, vice-chairman of our 
National Committee on Art, desires to secure 
answers to a questionnaire from as many cities, 
towns, and school districts as possible. If you 
have not had a copy of this questionnaire write 
to the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., and get a copy. Fill it in at once and 
send to J. Winthrop Andrews, Director of Art, 
Yonkers, New York. Try to get the replies to 
Mr. Andrews before January 1, 1926, therefore 
write at once for the questionnaire. 


Have you seen the names of those who com- 
pose the Art Committee of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers? We are very 
proud to announce that the following have ac- 
cepted positions thereon: Frank Alvah Parsons, 
Chairman, President School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts, New York; J. Winthrop Andrews, 
Vice-chairman, Director of Art, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Royal B. Farnum, Principal Massachusetts Nor- 
mal Art School, Boston, Mass.; Leon L. Win- 
slow, Director of Art, Baltimore, Md.; and C, 
Valentine Kirby, State Director of Art, Harris- 
burg, Penn. 





The National Conference on Outdoor Recrea- 
tion has just issued the 1924-1925 “Organization 
and Program” booklet containing descriptions 
of the various projects to be undertaken by the 
Conference. Anyone desiring a copy should ad- 
dress, Mr. Arthur Ringland, Executive Secre- 
tary, 203 Navy Building, Washington, D. C. 





The Bureau of Education has also just issued 
a new reading course—“The Pre-School Child” 
—which will be of value to Pre-School Study 
Circles. It is a short reading course containing 
only six books. 





The Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C., has just compiled 
and mimeographed a “List of Publications of the 
Bureau of Education Useful to Parent-Teacher 
Associations,” which is of interest to every local 
association. Some of the leaflets listed are for 
free distribution and some from 5 to 15 cents 
each. Many of. the leaflets would be valuable 
to use in planning programs. 





The Delaware State Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion Program Leaflet (Series 5, No. 4) issued 
in February, 1925, is called “The Rural Home” 
and is the fourth in the “Face the Facts” series. 
Everyone should read this leaflet and then carry 
out its suggestions. What is true in Delaware is 
true in countless rural communities in every state 
It is time to wake up and make conditions such 
that children born in the country will decide to 
stay there and that the city-born will be led to 
migrate to the country as they establish homes of 
their own. The “Pictorial Leaflet” accompany- 
ing the Program Leaflet is most illuminating in 
showing what can be done to make country 
homes attractive without a great outlay of 
money and in showing how “using the head to 
save the heels” also means not only increased 
efficiency but makes play of what has been 
drudgery. If in connection with this leaflet one 
would read Cabot’s “What Men Live By” he 
would see how one can really live. 





The National Office is now prepared to have 
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individual Membership Cards printed for the 
States at the following prices: 


DE CRN a. bc knda cdeaes eee e ad $ 4.25 
NR erty se Sy Ay i 6.00 
ST, FOOT 11.00 


Above 5000, $1.80 for each additional thou- 
sand. 


These will be printed with the name of the 
National President, State President and State 
Treasurer, so that personal signatures will not 
be necessary. Any state desiring to use these 
membership cards may order them from the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





The new Organization Handbooks are now 
ready for distribution. Each State President is 
entitled to receive 25 free copies for organiza- 
tion purposes, the supply to be renewed upon 
request. The State President is the only person 
entitled to receive copies without paying for 
them. All others pay 15 cents each in quantities 
up to 50, or 10 cents each if more than 50 are 
ordered at one time. 

Each State is entitled to receive, also, one free 
copy for each local association in membership. 
Immediately following the Convention held in 
Austin, reply postcards were sent to each State 
President asking how many locals there were 
in the state branch. To the Presidents who have 
replied, or to the State Office where there is one, 
a sufficient number of copies have been sent to 
supply each local in the State. If you have not 
received.yours it is because the reply postcard 
did not reach the National Office. Postcards are 
small and easily misplaced or lost. Therefore, 
if your handbooks have not reached you when 
you receive this copy of the Magazine, please 


write to let the National Office know how 
many you need. 





The course at Columbia was especially inter- 
esting this summer. Fifty-one registered but 
three dropped out, leaving forty-eight com- 
pleting it. Twenty-six States were represented, 
Pennsylvania leading with six and Maryland a 
close second with five. Georgia and New Jersey 
sent three each, while Connecticut, Minnesota, 
Michigan and Ohio sent two each. Of the en- 
tire number registered, twenty were men. There 
were twenty-nine graduate and nineteen under- 
graduate students. Of the entire number taking 
the course, four were superintendents, two 
county superintendents, three supervising prin- 
cipals, eleven high school principals, seven 
elementary school principals, two deans of 
high school girls, a head master, a depart- 
ment head, a normal school director, a_ su- 
perintendent of a normal training school, five 
high school teachers, six grade school teachers, 
one office secretary and one parent-teacher 
worker. In experience the group ranged from 
seven years to none, twenty-eight having had 
hone at all. 

Each day the lecture period was from 2:30 
to 3:30 o’clock and on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday a second group met from 3:30 to 
4:30. This latter group studied particularly 
courses for short, intensive work and for college 
credit. In order to secure credit, each student 
stood examination on the lecture work; read and 
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reported upon four assigned books; prepared 
a book of samples of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion literature and joined a group perparing a 
year of programs for some special type of asso- 
ciation. 

For nearly two weeks the instructor conducted 
each day an exhibit of Parent-Teacher material, 
leaflets and books on allied subjects, and the 
chart and display cards of the National. This 
exhibit was visited by large numbers each after- 
noon from 12:30 to 2:30 and from 3:30 to 5. 





From far-off Cardiff, Wales, comes a most 
interesting booklet, “A Letter to the Boys and 
Girls Leaving School,’ which has been pre- 
pared and distributed by the Cardiff Temper- 
ance Union. What a fine thing if such a book 
could be put into the hands of every boy and 
girl in America when graduating Why not let 
them all know how much we realize the great 
problems they are facing, our sympathy with 
them, our confidence that they will succeed, our 
prayers that they may live great and noble 
lives! 

One quotation shows the kind of book this is 
and is a saying of Mr. G. F. Watts, the famous 
painter: “I have no genius: anyone could be bet- 
ter if they sacrificed everything to it as I do. 
One thing alone I possess and I never remember 
the time when I was without it—an aim towards 
the highest and best and a burning desire to 
reach it,” and again: “It is trust that brings out 
the qualities of man or woman. Aim at making 
yourself indispensable to your employer. . . 
Keep yourself free from all entangling habits 

. . all habits that cling to you and stop your 
progress, as weeds may cling to, and stop, or 
even drown a swimmer. It must never be for- 
gotten that it is just as easy to cultivate good 
habits as bad ones. A habit is only an act re- 
peated. Repeat good acts and what seemed 
difficult at first becomes easy and pleasant.” 

To secure a copy of this book, one should 
write to Cardiff Temperance Union, 35 Windsor 
Place, Cardiff, Wales. 





If your community has no kindergarten and 
you think one should be opened, write to the 
National Kindergarten Association, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City, and have them send 
you a set of their Kindergarten Blotters with 
prices. If these blotters could be widely dis- 
tributed in a community they certainly would 
help to arouse interest in such a decidedly 
worthwhile adjunct of the school. 





Bulletin No. 1195 of the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, describes the hoop and 
the scarf races for girls. Any community look- 
ing for unusual “stunts” might send for this. 





The March, 1925, issue of “The Jewish Cen- 
ter’ published by the Jewish Welfare Board, 
New York City, has three excellent articles on, 
“Producing the Play,” “Staging and Scenery for 
Amateurs,” and “Bibliography of Works on 
Dramatics.” Anyone planning to assist groups 
of young people who are giving plays this fall 


and winter will find these articles of real 
service, 
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The Round Table 


UDGING from the letters which come 

to the president’s desk and the editor’s 

office, and the questions which are 
asked at conferences and institutes, there 
should be a warm welcome for the new 
department which we have the pleasure of 
presenting to our readers this month. 

Miss Frances Hays, national field secre- 
tary, will conduct in each issue a Round 
Table for the discussion and solution of 
your problems, and from her great store of 
experience, gathered in many states, will 
tell you where to find the information and 
material you may need. Miss Hays will 
talk briefly on some special subject, and will 
then answer your letters, which should be 
short, clear and to the point. Organiza- 
tion and administration, leadership, system 
and methods for the work of the Congress 
will be taken up. Do not bring to the 
Table questions which should be answered 


A Working 


by state or national officers; write to them 
directly. Remember that the purpose of the 
department is to help you, not to be a court 
of appeal to settle local differences. All 
letters must be signed with the name and 
address of the writer, and those of the 
greatest general interest and value will be 
selected for publication. Questions to be 
answered in the December issue must be in 
Magazine office not later than October 20, 
addressed to The Round Table Chairman. 
As Miss Hays has just come in from a 
long trip to the west coast, and we gave her 
no warning of this new service, we have 
borrowed the excellent message she gave to 
Oregon through the Oregon Parent- 
Teacher for her first talk, and we are sure 
you will agree with us that it is too useful 
to be allowed to remain in any one state 
when it can be an inspiration to many. 
THE Eprror, 


Membership 


BY FRANCES S. HAYS, Field Secretary 


BELIEVE more each year in defining a 

job for each new member as he joins 

our organization. Membership cam- 
paigns have sometimes resulted in increas- 
ing the number of names on our enrollment 
and the amount of dues in our treasury, 
and possibly increasing the attendance at a 
few of our meetings. But the right kind of 
a membership campaign will result in our 
presenting to each prospective member some 
phase of our work in which he may have a 
definite part. 

Do I hear a president sigh and say, 
“More work for me, to find jobs for all the 
two hundred new members we expect to 
bring into our association’? Yes, more 
work and less work! For every time you 
set some one else to work, you reduce the 
detail you will have to handle yourself. 
And, my dear friend, you surely do not 
want to add to the number of members just 
for the sake of the credit it will bring to 
your administration to win the membership 


loving cup at the state convention! What 
you do want, as a worthy president of this 
organization which promotes every phase of 
child welfare, is to bring into our ranks 
men and women who are ready to take an 
active part in some branch of that work. 

Shall we not plan, as a part of the first 
meeting of the officers and chairmen of each 
local association, some definite way in which 
each committee shall co-operate with the 
membership committee in offering the op- 
portunity for service in its particular field 
to a part of the prospective members whose 
qualifications fit them for service there? 

It does mean a great deal of thinking, to 
divide and sub-divide our committee work 
to the point where there can be a job for 
every new member. But the mental effort 
will be more than repaid when we see that 
the new members are taking responsibility 
and are developing a power of leadership 
which will prepare them to take our places 
we may have retired to the graduate ranks. 
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Parents and Teachers 


A BUSY HIGH SCHOOL PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION 


The San Diego High School Parent-Teacher 
Association has experienced an active half year. 
The work has had a three-fold aim, to create 
a greater interest in parents and citizens in the 
life of the high school, to prove that Parent- 
Teacher Association efficiency is an _ asset, 
through readily assisting teacher and pupil 
when opportunity beckons, and to annul, as far 
as possible, the divorced attitude of the average 
high school student toward the Parent-Teacher 
Association in general, and his parents’ pres- 
ence at school in particular. 

We have endeavored to perform the usual 
duties and ventured on some unusual under- 
takings in Parent-Teacher work. Varying 
from the usual tea for incoming mothers, we 
held a _ special meeting of the previous 
years workers, and launched a “Community 
Dinner” for our first meeting, an event which 
proved the biggest of its kind in the history of 
our high school. Our school cafeteria, which 
seats between three and four hundred, was 
packed, and many were turned away. Our pro- 
gram consisted of five-minute speeches by mem- 
bers of ten of our most popular men’s clubs, on 
topics pertaining to the school and the com- 
munity. There was also a “community sing,” 
and other attractive amusements. We were ex- 
ceptionally well favored with publicity in all the 
papers. 

As soon as the dinner was over we set to 
work fulfilling a promise for a real ball, free 
to the pupils who had representatives at the 
dinner. When they learned what was planned 
for them, the student body asked for the privi- 
lege of selling a few tickets at $1 apiece, which 
helped our finances wonderfully. Through the 
courtesy of the San Diego Hotel, the popular 
Pompeian room was put at our disposal. We 
provided orchestra, Hallowe’en favors, pro- 
grams and all the punch the guests could drink. 
Besides 250 pupils there were mothers and 
fathers, also faculty and school board repre- 
sentatives, all enthusiastic in their praise and 
hopeful of more such parties. This event helped 
to change the attitude of the students toward 
the Parent-Teacher Association. 

Last year we felt that our student aid was 
reaching only a small branch of the needy, those 
who applied to the Dean of Girls. Various de- 
vices, such as sales, birthday month taxes and 
the donations of some clubs varying from $25 to 
$50, helped the committee. We appointed a 
chairman to go before the pupils and offer as- 
sistance. It would take unlimited space to tell 
of all the pupils who have been outfitted for 
graduation exercises, who have been helped to 
remain in school, and who have been aided in 
minor ways, such as the donation of car tickets, 
glasses and lunch tickets. 

This year the Dean of Girls has asked the 
Parent-Teacher Association to take over all aid 
work, as she is busy, her office is public, and the 


students naturally hesitate to ask help of a 
teacher. Since enlarging our activities, we have 
helped with over $300. Our field of usefulness 
increases as pupil and parents better understand 
our work. 

Last year our school mailed invitations to 
every parent to visit school during American 
Education Week, for a program. This year 
there were no funds available for postage. We 
gladly helped by not only supplying the postage, 
but by addressing 2,350 envelopes, enclosing 
school literature, and also one of our yearly 
programs. 

At each of our meetings, ten minutes is given 


to some department of school work. One pro-: 


gram, in February, was entirely handled by Miss 
Ruth Price, head of the social science depart- 
ment. She arranged the entire program, and 
acted as chairman. 

We have had two “Teachers’ Receiving 
Days,” held about two months after the semes- 
ters start, giving the teachers time to become 
acquainted with their pupils. These meetings 
are held on regular faculty meeting days, so that 
no extra demands shall be made on the teachers. 

At the meetings our principal requests the 
ladies to seat themselves in one room, and the 
gentlemen in another, arranged in alphabetical 
order, with names, in large type, tacked on the 
wall. We adjourn at 2:30 p. m. to visit the 
teachers. If any parent has failed to bring a list 
of his child’s teachers, our committee, serving 
in the office, does it for him. About 100 parents 
came to the first meeting and nearly 500 to the 
second. The arrangement is proving popular 
with teachers as well as parents. 

There is one other activity which has ex- 
ceeded expectations. For some time it seemed 
that the social activities were not evenly di- 
vided. All the school parties were dances, 
which could be enjoyed by only a limited num- 
ber. If dancing was to be enjoyed by a few, 
all who wished should have the same pleasure. 
After stating our plans to all concerned and re- 
ceiving most hearty approval, our principal an- 
nounced a meeting of those wishing to learn to 
dance. We planned short talks on proper danc- 
ing, and etiquette, and gave one lesson free. 
We engaged a gentleman teacher, with the 
understanding that he was to have a class of 
45 pupils. At present we have two crowded 
classes and expect to start a third. Seventy- 
five bovs and 80 girls have enrolled. They 
pay 75 cents for five lessons in advance, or 15 
cents a lesson. A committee of four members of 
the Parent-Teacher Association is present at 
each lesson and attends to finances. Lessons are 
an hour long, with half an hour more for prac- 
tice. Mrs. CHARLES F. Perry, President. 


CAN THIS RECORD BE BROKEN? 
“From Zero to a Standardized School in Six 
Months.” This sign, above the door greets you 
as you enter Logansport School, Iowa. 
Logansport is a two-room mining camp school, 
situated two miles west of Boone. The popula- 
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tion in this district, mostly miners, is made up 
of Americans, Swedes, Germans, English, 
Welsh, Scotch, Irish, Austrians, Bohemians, and 
Negroes; there are members of the Parent- 
Teacher Association who even have to bring 
their children with them as interpreters. 

For years, Logansport had the reputation of 
being a difficult school to teach; it is said they 
had as many as four teachers, in an eight- 
months school year. For a teacher to be set in 
the road, or threatened to be stuck in the stove, 
and for the children to use the windows for 
doors, were all a part of the school day. These 
were actual instances; other things pertaining 
to the school were in similar condition when the 
present teachers went to the school three years 
ago. . 

After forcing their way through the weeds, 
they found most of the window lights broken; 


the stoves were set in the middle of the rooms ° 


and one was in such bad condition that later 
the teacher was frequently forced to sweep the 
burning coals off the floor to prevent the build- 
ing from catching on fire. The floor served as 
a bookcase upon which was placed a few books; 
no pictures adorned the walls, only a smear of 
green paint. There were painted blackboards 
upon which the writing was not visible; double 
seats showed the carved initials and drawings 
of pupils who had attended the school forty 
years ago; there were no charts, maps globes, 
curtains, nor dictionaries; one teacher’s desk 
was almost drawerless, and the other one had 
but three good legs. This, with two chairs, com- 
pleted the “zero equipment.” 

Fortunately one of the teachers, Mrs. Mary 
E. Simpson, was an experienced teacher and 
realized the necessity of a community organiza- 
tion. With the help of the other teacher, Miss 
Adeline Johnson, a loyal co-worker who had just 
completed her High School course, they were 
successful in organizing a Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. 

For two months the work was very discour- 
aging and as one of the school board members 
expressed it, “More money had been spent on 
Logansport and yet it didn’t get any where.” 
Finally by a successful Parent-Teacher party 
some interest was aroused; little by little it was 
pointed out that another school some two miles 
distant was planning to standardize, after hav- 
ing an organization of some kind for about 
three years. 

It was adroitly suggested that Logansport was 
capable of doing the same thing. Public senti- 
ment was encouraged by songs such as “We're 
from Logansport where the smart kids grow, 
etc.,” sung to the tune of the Iowa Corn song, 
and a few clever yells; the enthusiasm spread 
like wild fire and every man, woman, and child 
became a booster, spurred on to the goal, 
“Standardize in Six Months.” This was some- 
thing they believed no other school in similar 
circumstances had accomplished. 

Only by organized, individual, untiring efforts 
on the part of the patrons of Logansport have 
they obtained a school that is a credit to them- 
selves and the community and an incentive to 
other schools. 

Their first step was to appoint a delegation of 
mothers, headed by Mrs. Simpson, the teacher, 
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to meet the township school board. After many 
frank expressions from both sides, which fortu- 
nately ended good-naturedly, they secured new 
doors, window lights, a dictionary, and one new 
stove. With this fresh start the people went 
home rather hopeful; although it wasn’t so 
cheerful the next day for the teacher who had 
headed this delegation; for one of the directors 
who was not present at the meeting sent word to 
the effect, “that she could quit, for all he cared.” 

The Parent-Teacher Association then began 
to hold a social each month, making them at- 
tractive to the entire community. In the remain- 
ing six months of the school year by means of 
voting contests, pie socials, auctions, penny slips, 
food sales, candy sales etc., they raised the sum 
of $480. 

But as the school was in such bad shape, even 
though the school board was generous with their 
help, it was not sufficient to put the school in 
proper shape to standardize. The community 
being comparatively small and most of its mem- 
bers being miners, who had not had steady 
work, it seemed almost impossible to raise more 
money. The teachers then made a house to house 
canvass for men to donate labor; the response 
to this and the discounts of the merchants, 
amounted to about $420; this with the $480 on 
hand gave them an equivalent of $900 to their 
credit in the remaining six months. In a general 
way this tells the story of the first year. 

In the following two years an extra room 
was built, serving as a kitchen; cooking utensils, 
knives, forks, dishes, piano, victrola, records, 
shades, curtains, lamps, slate black-boards, 
maps, charts, bookcase, books, two flags, ad- 
justable seats, furnace, bubbler, and new 
teacher’s desks were added to the building; a 
new, attractive fence surrounds the grounds; 
the grounds were planted with shrubbery, play 
equipment was placed, and they are soon to be- 
gin the work on the ditch that will pipe water 
to the school. A great deal of credit is to be 
given to Mr. Fred Mitchell, school director for 
the past two years. 

But greater than all this splendid and much 
needed equipment is the success they have had 
in making this the social outlet for their young 
people. In the past the boys’ energies were 
largely spent on breaking windows, and carv- 
ing seats; but if any one wants to get a black 
eye now, just let them scratch a new seat at 
school! For Logansport has not lost any of its 
pep; it is only directed in another channel. 

Mrs. T. H. Jones, 
Chairman of Country Life. 


ATTENDANCE IDEAS FROM IOWA 


At conventions, in letters, at State Fair booths, 
many questions are asked about Parent-Teacher 
Association work. The one that comes to my 
attention most often is: “How do you get the 
parents out to the meetings”? 

You no doubt have had the experience of 
planning a good program for an afternoon meet- 
ing, only to find that the members of the pro- 
gram committee are about the only ones there 
to enjoy it. The ones who needed just what 
you were giving were elsewhere. The fathers 
were too busy to attend in the daytime, and it 

(Continued on page 126) 
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WHAT SOME P.-T. A. MEMBERS ARE SAY- 
ING OF OUR NATIONAL PROGRAM 
OF CHILD STUDY and 
THE CHILD: HIS NATURE AND HIS 
NEEDS 


“I am so grateful for this privilege of having 
the book to use in connection with my CHILD 
WELFARE MAGAZINE lessons.”—Mrs. Henry 
Potts, Carlisle, Kentucky. 


Here is an instance where the money does the 
talking: “I am enclosing a check for fifty dol- 
lars. Please send at your earliest convenience 
fifty copies of The Child: His Nature and His 
Needs to the Library Committee.”—Signed, 
Roosevelt Parent-Teacher Association, Roosevelt 
School, New Rochelle, New York. Mrs. M. D. 
Loder, Chairman. 

Another state organization swinging into ac- 
tion on child study: “Enclosed find a check for 
twenty-five dollars, for which please send twen- 
ty-five copies of The Child: His Nature and His 
Needs to the office of the Colorado Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 321 State Museum Build- 
ing, Denver Colorado.”—Mrs. A. T. Arthur, 
Executive Secretary. 


And now we swing over to the eastern part 
of the United States, to Connecticut. “Most of 
our local clubs have their programs arranged 
a year in advance, so that we have not made 
the general use of this book during the past 
year that I hope we will during the coming 
one. It is becoming known and valued in our 
state and organization.”—Signed, Bessie W. 
Webber, Ivoryton, Connecticut. (Mrs. Webber 
is state president of the Connecticut Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. ) 

Here is what Louisiana is doing: ‘The Lou- 
isiana Parent-Teacher Association, Branch of 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, are 
holding their convention March 13 in New Or- 
leans. Will you kindly send us literature for 
distribution ?”—Signed, Mrs. Louis J. Genella, 
Chairman, Department of Home Service. 

On April 15, 1925, this resolution was passed 
by the Louisiana Parent-Teacher Association: 
“Resolved, that the State Association recom- 
mend to all Parent-Teacher Associations of the 
state the use for the coming year, as a book for 
study and discussion, The Child: His Nature 
and His Needs, compiled by Dr. O’Shea and 
published by The Children’s Foundation, Valpa- 
raiso, Indiana. (The book is sold for the cost 
of production and not for profit. It is sold for 
one dollar.)” 


Here is a resolution passed on May 15 by 
the California Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers in convention assembled at Fresno, Calif.: 


“Moved, that the California Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers approve, endorse and adopt 
for use in our associations the plan of parent 
training based on the volume, The Child: His 
Nature and His Needs, contributed by The Chil- 
dren’s Foundation and adopted by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers.” 


This interesting comment comes from a 
grandmother in St. Louis, Missouri: “I have 
read your book, The Child: His Nature and His 
Needs. It is intensely interesting and very en- 
lightening and helpful. I only wish it had been 
written when I was a young mother.”—Mrs. M. 
D. Carberry. 





A New Study Course 


Beginning January, 1925, the Child Welfare Mag- 
azine, cooperating with the Children’s Foundation, 
offers a new service to its subscribers. 


For details, write to the office, 
5517 Germantown Avenue, Germantown, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Child: His Nature 


and His Needs, 
TEXT BOOK ee 500 page, cloth bound 


volume—$1.00 


Child Welfare Maga- 


ine. Yearly subscrip- 
LESSON OUTLINE)" fotfi'30" 


Leaflet, 3 lessons, 10c. 
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(Continued from page 12#) 
was a mother-teacher meeting with many empty 
seats. This was the condition in Ames until the 
time of meeting was changed to evening. Now 
the full room is the rule and after a talk on 
some perplexing problem has been given, the 
subject is discussed fast and furiously. At the 
close a social hour is held and refreshments are 
served. One grade is hostess at each meeting and 
the teacher looks after the preliminary program, 
music, etc., while the mothers of that grade 
provide the refreshments. A different social 
committee is selected for each meeting, so that 
all have a share in the work during the year. 

In Ames the president of the Parent-Teacher 
Association council held a meeting in June, just 
after the close of school. The president of each 
of the five Parent-Teacher Associations brought 
a written plan of every meeting to be held 
during the coming year in her building. 

The school opened after the middle of Sep- 
tember. One president made an outdoor picnic 
of her first meeting. The whole family came. 
Nine big bonfires were started on the play- 
ground, around which the different grades 
opened their lunches and toasted “wieners.” The 
ninth grade mothers furnished coffee and pump- 
kin pies. At seven o'clock the children were 
sent home or taken by one parent, and the rest 
assembled for an indoor meeting, where the 
superintendent and one member of the board 
told why a Junior High School had just been 
started in the building. One meeting will be 
Dad’s night, which no Mothers may attend. A 
father will preside and the speakers will talk 
on the problems of the boy. 

In a recent membership drive an interested 
patron gave a large banner to the building hav- 
ing the greatest percentage of increase in mem- 
bership. One Parent-Teacher Association presi- 
dent challenged another for a banner to be 
given to the building having the greatest percent 
of its patrons visiting the school in one month. 
The challenging building lost. 

The high school Parent-Teacher Association 
always has supper in the building. Where a 
membership drive is on, a party is given for the 
class bringing in the most members. 

One association gave that splendid Parent- 
Teacher Association play of Mrs. Varney’s and 
repeated it at the meeting of another association. 

Mason City has a foreign population whose 
mothers did not respond to the repeated invita- 
tions to the meetings. Finally one president 
asked them to bring one treasure which they 
had brought with them from their far away 
home, to exhibit. This they understood, and one 
responded with a dish, one with a vase, another 
with a shawl, etc. After they had been once and 
found’ a welcome, it was easier to come again. 

In many communities the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation meets with a farm federation, making 
an all day or an afternoon and evening affair 
of it. ANNA M. BECKMAN. 


A LETTER FROM A STATE PRESIDENT 
TO HER LOCAL PRESIDENTS 
DEAR PRESIDENT OF PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIA- 
TIONS: 
First—If you are not President, won’t you 
please give this to the President? 


Second—Examine the address on the envelope 
and see if it is correct, or did you just happen 
to get this? Please send the correct address— 
Street number, if any—of the following offices. 
Give initials or first name. President—Treas- 
urer—and Chairman of Program Committee. 
What other officers do you have? 

Vacation time is most over. School will open 
in a few days. Are we ready for our first meet- 
ing of the Parent-Teacher Association? How 
many of us make it a social meeting? 

Much can be accomplished by making the ac- 
quaintance of the teacher and giving her a 
hearty welcome. Johnny, who is bright and ac- 
tive, and tempted like as we were, is not half 
so apt to try to “put one over” on teacher or 
parents, if he knows mother, father and teacher 
are working together. 

It’s important that we reach the parents early 
and this is the first opportunity. Why not have 
a chart showing the number of parents present 
for each grade or room? Of course, a parent 
is counted once for every child they have: in 
school. This chart, if one wished to go into de- 
tails, could be carried through the year and it 
could then be hung in the room of the grade that 
has the highest percentage of parents present 
the preceding month. 

If you have any foreign-born parents, try to 
get them to your meeting. Once there, don't 
fail to shake their hand and say a few words, 
even though you are not understood. Perhaps 
you had not thought of it, but the Parent- 
Teacher Association has a more natural and a 
better opportunity to reach the foreign parent 
than almost any other organization. It will take 
tact, for some of them are very bright and sensi- 
tive and are much hurt at our crude ways. Let’s 
unbend and do it for the children’s sake if we 
can’t for ourselves. 

How is your playground at school? By fixing 
the playground you may be able to keep that 
restless boy or girl in school another year. Now, 
“Honest Injun,”’ didn’t you like to play when 
you went to school? The school yard may be 
the same size but the road was then free from 
autos; that large building did not take the va- 
cant lot; or it did not matter so much—then— 
if we tramped down a little hay. If you have 
time these remaining days of the late fall co- 
operate with the School Board for a better place 
to play. 

The Child Welfare Magazine, the Official 
Magazine of the Parent-Teacher Association, is 
fine and there should be several copies in every 
organization. The articles are very good. I 
have found them most helpful with both Parent- 
Teacher Association work and in bringing up 
of my own children. At any time that a meet- 
ing seems to be going slowly or the program 
fails, read an article or two from your maga- 
zine and call for discussion. Never postpone 
or give up a meeting except for the very best 
of reasons. The lack of having a few programs 
in mind ready to put across in case the one 
planned falls through, has caused more than one 
organization to lose its prestige in the com- 
munity. 

Enclosed you will find a list of games that 
could be illustrated before a Parent Group. The 
intention of this list is to assist Fathers and 
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Mothers in refreshing their minds concerning 
things the youngsters may do to keep them in- 
terested in and attracted to the home. There is 
also a clever little make-up on the Parent- 
Teacher Association that. would make a good 
concerted reading. If everybody can do just one 
little thing like this, it helps to interest them all 
in the Parent-Teacher Association. 

Now, last but not least, if you have an extra 
good meeting, write and tell me; if everything 
went wrong, write that also. I will be glad 
to give what help I can. I am not free to visit 
each Association as I would like, but I can 
write—and that takes us back to where we 
started. Remember the First and Second at the 
beginning of this letter. They are important. 

Do it now before you forget, please. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mrs. O. V. HENDERSON, 
New Hampshire State President. 


WHY SOME COUNCILS FLOURISH 


Medford Council in Oregon offers some valu- 
able suggestions. The President says: A develop- 
ment in our council this last year has been the 
establishment of a Parent-Teacher book shelf in 
our library. This will have, when complete, 
much information for use in program work, a 
copy of “The Child—His Nature and His 
Needs,” and many other standard references, as 
well as something of the history of the Parent- 
Teacher movement from its beginning up to the 
present day. The literature from the main office 
was filed and catalogued according to Miss 
Hays’ suggestion of last summer. 

Another innovation is that at our Council 
meeting we set aside five minutes for sugges- 
tions of program material for the association 
meeting following. 

A recent activity of the council is to endeavor 
to have introduced into our schools here, an 
ungraded or “opportunity” room. The Grade 
Teachers’ Association is co-operating with us 
in this matter. We are also endeavoring to 
start the ball rolling toward a strong playground 
movement. 

In all circles we have endeavored to follow 
the program outline as suggested in the CHILD 
WELFARE MAGAZINE. The various schools have 
engaged in such worthy activities as hot 
lunches, providing milk for under-nourished 
children, paying to slope the floor in a new 
school auditorium, erecting a play-shed, and 
fostering a thriving pre-school group in one 
school. Various social nights have been given 
with much success. 

Our high school association has about sixty 
members and is a thriving and thoroughly 
active organization. Every other meeting is 
given over to a social night for mothers, fathers, 
students and teachers. Upon one of these oc- 
casions a Parent-and-Pupil-Spelling-Bee was 
both interesting and amusing. 

We have endeavored to hold before every 
member of our organization the necessity for 
individual effort, the elimination of petty per- 
sonalities and the importance of holding entirely 
to the objects and aims of the ideal Parent- 
Teacher organization. 


Mrs. M. B. Coe, President. 
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PEABODY-HILTON OFFERS ATTRAC- 
TIONS 

An invitation recently issued at Washington, 
D. C., read as follows: 

“The Peabody-Hilton Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation will hold its next meeting Tuesday, 
April 7, at 2 p. m., in the Peabody Hall. 

The Peabody Orchestra will play and the 
Glee Club will sing. During that hour there 
will also be a demonstration of our new picture 
machine. 

An eloquent and earnest speaker will ad- 
dress the meeting on the subject, ‘The Adoles- 
cent Child.’ 

No one can afford to miss this meeting. We 
especially urge the mothers and friends, who are 
not in the habit of attending the meetings of 
the Association, to make an effort to be present, 
that they may learn the value of Peabody No. 
14 meetings. If you are a stranger come and 
introduce yourself to officers, members and 
teachers, and get into the spirit of the Asso- 
ciation, 

The Home needs to know the child as the 
School knows him and the School should know 
him as the Home knows him. It is only when 
there is an interchange of such knowledge that 
= child receives the best that each can do for 
im. ? 

Furthermore, there is more interest on the 
part of the child when the father, mother, and 
teacher are acqvainted. Child training is so 
difficult in this day of distractions that every 
parent needs the help that those who know this 
Association feel that they receive from its 
meetings.” 

* * * * * 

This invitation sent out through the pupils 
from the Parent-Teacher Association is such an 
admirable one that it deserves to serve as a 
model both as to the invitation as such, and 
particularly as to the attractions offered to the 
parents. 

One sentence highly commends itself: 

“The Home needs to know the child as the 
School knows him and the School should know 
him as the Home knows him.” 

The elements of co-operation run through the 
invitation, which is also a commendable feature. 
The orchestra and glee club are featured. This 
not only interests the parents and the teachers 
but the children themselves are encouraged in 
their efforts to entertain. The demonstration of 
a new motion picture machine shows a com- 
munity of interest which is too often lacking. 
The subject of the address, “The Adolescent 
Child” is of home, school, and community in- 
terest and has a strong appeal to parents and 
teachers, because it is a subject little under- 
stood and upon which knowledge is much needed 
and desired. 

The closing paragraph calls attention to the 
distractions of the day and places the responsi- 
bility for meeting these exactly where it belongs, 
upon ~ parent, the teacher, the home, and the 
school. 


DENTAL CLINICS 


A feature of the Child Welfare work of the 
member clubs connected with the Rhode Island 
Congress is the establishment of dental clinics, 
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nearly a score of these having been formed or 
are in process of formation in our small state 
directly through the efforts of our Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

The East Providence Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation had a problem three years ago when 
they sought to establish a Dental Clinic, in that 
they were called upon to work for many schools 
scattered over a large territory and in several 
different communities. They solved their prob- 
lem by obtaining from the District Nursing As- 
sociation, the use of a room in the Community 
House which is nearly in the geographical 
center of the town. 

The patients are sent to the Clinic by the 
town’s school nurse who also helps the dentist 
on the one day a week that the Clinic is open. 
By this means twenty to thirty little folks are 
treated in one forenoon. Cleaning, extracting 
and advisory work is all that is attempted here 
and there is a charge of twenty-five cents un- 
less the patient is unable to pay, in which case 
the service is free. 

The something over a thousand dollars neces- 
sary for the equipment was raised by strenuous 
and varied effort on the part of the Associa- 
tion’s members, and the running expenses are 
paid by an annual Tag Day, the last one netting 
three hundred and six dollars, which is a large 
amount for a town of the size of East Provi- 
dence, and shows how the work is appreciated 
by its citizens. 

In Pawtucket there are three dental clinics 
sponsored by the Parent-Teacher Associations 
of that city. These clinics cost an average of 
four hundred and fifty dollars to establish. 
They are open three mornings a week and 
average sixty treatments a morning for the 
three. 

One of the older Dental Clinics is that es- 
tablished through the efforts of the Vineyard 
Street Parent-Teacher Association of Provi- 
dence. This is particularly well equipped, and 
required strenuous work on the part of parents, 
pupils, teachers and citizens to raise the neces- 
sary funds for its establishment. It is open 
three forenoons each week and a small charge 
is made, but no pupil is turned away through 
inability to pay. 

The Mount Pleasant Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation has recently opened the newest and most 
elaborate of the dental clinics, for this is a 
large club working for a big school membership. 
This association is connected with the immense 
new George West Grammar School of 
Providence. 

The Cranston Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, through the generosity of a lead- 
ing citizen of that city, was given the equipment 
for its Dental Clinic, but the Council provides 
the room and pays for the maintenance of the 
clinic. To raise money for this purpose and 
for the equipment of another much needed 
clinic in another quarter of the city, a monster 
May Festival was held this year at Rhodes-on- 
the-Pawtuxet, for which thirty-five hundred 
tickets were sold and about twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars netted for this very important work. 

The Lincoln and North Providence Councils 
have arrangements well under way for provid- 
ing dental clincs for their respective territories 
and various individual clubs, notably the River- 
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side and Point Street organizations have nearly 
completed arrangements for installing this im- 
portant adjunct of child welfare work in the 
schools which they serve. 


ELLA THAYER Dopce. 


FOR CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 
BY SYLVIA HEWITSON 


You cannot look within and see 

The hopes and fears that surge in me. 
A duty stern, a privilege rare, 

This parenthood with God; I share. 


To guide aright these souls so new 
Is not an easy thing to do; 

It needs my constant, loving care, 
For motherhood must not despair. 


Is time for study oft denied? 
Are hands with busy work supplied? 
These matters not, for hearts so true 
Will only challenge me anew. 


I crave an uplift and relief 
From pettiness: I have belief 
That there is yet a better way 
For me to carry on each day. 


Where can the inspiration be 

To ease my mind and set it free, 

To link my thoughts by fresh intake 
To action for sweet Childhood’s sake? 


Suggestions come, suggestions go! 

A book, a poem, a song I know,— 

A helpful word, a kindly face,— 

Will often cheer with heavenly grace. 


Our vexing problems are world-wide, 
They call for wit and love beside. 

They call for friends, with power to lead, 
To lift the load of those who need. 


Enthusiasm of work begun, 

Encouragement of tasks well done. 

From minds well trained and those self taught 
Comes breadth of vision, depth of thought. 


Child Welfare Magazine is small 
But stored within and at our call 

Is mental food to conjure o’er 
Which adds new zest to mother lore! 


It’s stanch and true. Like teacher wise 
It waits our mood, then ever tries 

To bind more closely, as it should 

The worth-while ties of parenthood. 


With earnestness, yet humble pride 

It sends this message, far and wide: 
“Give every child a chance to know 
His body, mind and soul must grow.” 
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Raise Funds for 
Your Association ¢ 


OW IS THE TIME TO PLAN A SUBSCRIPTION DRIVE. 
q@ TAKE ADVANTAGE OF SPECIAL OFFER NUMBER 
THREE. @Put money in your treasury for your local work. 


Perhaps you haven’t heard of this method of raising funds. It 
is as follows: 


q@ Any Association securing ten or more $1.00 subscriptions 
to CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE may deduct 20%, 
forwarding us 80c for each subscription, the 20c thus earned 
to be placed in the Association treasury. 


q@ After the first ten subscriptions are sent in, additional 
subscriptions forwarded singly or in groups of two, three, 
etc., are accepted for 80c each. But, mention must be 


made of the date on which the original club subscription 
was sent in. 


@ Also, it is not necessary that subscribers be members of 
your Association. Subscriptions to Child Welfare may be 
solicited from any persons and the 20% deducted as above 
provided the premium allowed is deposited in the Associ- 
ation treasury, as the primary purpose of this offer is to 
benefit the Association. 


q@ Any further information upon request. 








SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 


CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 


5517 GERMANTOWN AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Copyright, American Child Health Association. 
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Kentucky: Mrs. Hans Mueller, ~— © 

Reg errace, Louisville. 
Louisiana: Mrs. Henry A 


1048 5 Soniat St., New Orleans. 
ee: | urn, > gue. Westbrook. 
Mary : Mrs. . Parkhurs 
1410 Park Ave., Baltimore. 
Massachusetts: Mrs. E. V. rr. 
Weed Mt, Re 20 — St., Andover. 
Michigan: Mrs. on 
641 reeves Ave. 8. E., Grand Rapids. 
Minnesota: Mrs. E. 
tess Pairecunt Ave., St. Paul. 
Mississippi: Mrs. Lewis H. Yarbrough, Hazlehurst. 


Grand Central Ave., Tampa. 





Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, Capitol guten yon ieee. 


NATIONAL OFFICE: 1201 16th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. : 
Field Secretaries, Miss Frances Hays, Mrs. O. E. Roe. 


Mrs. Laura Underhill Kohn, Mgr. 


Mrs. Orville T. Bright, M 


illiam Tilton, 
1 Mason St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Morey V. ra 
rs. . Kerns, 
2526 8. Cleveland St., Phila., Pa. 
t) 
Mr. J. W. Faust, 315 Ath Ave., N. Y. 


eming, Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, 
1401 N. Main St., Bloomington, Il. 1024 N. Cushman 8t., 


"Clair, Mich. 
STATE PRESIDENTS 


Bureau of Publicity 


Furnace Brook Farm, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Bureau of Program Service 


1115 Hinman Ave., , ay Ti. 


Bchoe, Education. 
Miss Charl Will 
1201 16th St., N. W., Wash., D. C. 
tud Pund. 
rs. Miller Porter, 
i E. a * Ave., Denver, Colo. 


OMS SERVICE | 
Miss — B. Askew, Public Library 
Trenton, N. J. 


Commission. 
Home Economics. 
Miss A. ia, Jaci, Univ. of Wisconsin, 


Home incation. 
Miss 


















Harmon B. Stephens, 
MS Lathrop St., Madison, Wisc. 


Mrs. Ella C. Porter, 4608 Lakeside 
Drive, Dallas, Texas. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


370 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


Missouri: Mrs. F. O. Cox , 
3621 Flora Ave., Kansas City. — 
Montana: Mrs. A. W. Luedke, 
1600, sees St., Lewistown. 

Nebraska: Mrs. George H. 
ane nN” llth St., Lincoln. 


New Hampshire: Mrs. O. V. Henderson, Durham. 
New Jersey: Mrs, Louis T. de Valliere, 

on Riverside Ave., Trenton. 

New Mexico: Mrs. J. S Vetermen. State College. 
New York: Mrs. Frederick M. Hosmer 

Hunter Ave., Auburn. — 

North Carolina: Mrs. Curtis 1 ge Asheville. 

North Dakota: Mrs. J. G. Moore, 
360 7th Ave. South, Fargo. 


Ohio: Mrs. J. G. ue. 1750 Avalon Road, Cl Cleveland. 
Oklahoma: Mrs. fees ; poms ge a : 
923 gg Re Blvd., Oklahoma City. 
Oregon: Mrs. onan J. no ine, 
378 E. 36th St., N. Portland. 
Pennsylrania: Mrs. E. E. Klornsn, Somerset. ; 
Rhode Island: Mrs. Harry A. J 
183 Verndsie "Ave. Providence. 
South Carolina: Mrs. R. 


52 Bee St., Charleston. 
South Dakota: Mrs. G. G. Koenig, Watertown. 
Tennessee: Mrs. E. W. Hale, Whitehaven. ‘ 
Texas: Mrs. OC. . Maddocks, 700 — Bt., Ranger. 
Vermont: Mrs. A. OC. Rockwell, Proctor 4 
Virginia: Mrs. Harry Semones, 

815 Church 8t., 
Washington: Mrs. Victor na Malstrom, 

2034 Sixth Ave., Tac 
West Virginia: Mrs. T Yowses, Yukon. 
Wisconsin: Mrs. Song, 6. Zacho 

1012 Second a Milwauk 

Wyoming: Mrs. Albert Rochelle, Lusk. 


